MOLLIE PITCHER . SERVING HER DEAD HUSBAND'S GUN 
AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH - WAS NOT ONLY A 
CHARACTER BUT A TYPE-: IN HER FLAMED OUT THAT 
BLAZE OF PATRIOTISM THAT HAS ALWAYS BURNED 
‘STEADILY IN THE BREASTS OF OUR WOMEN - HAS 
WARMED OUR MEN TO THEIR WORK IN PEACE AS 
WELL AS IN WAR - AND WILL ALWAYS LIGHT US TO 
OUR NOBLEST DEEDS 
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Caterpiller Whi 
yw Ready-Built 
No 48. 12 in. lon salt Mo with 
red trimming. Gun mounted 
$5.00 





Structo DeLuxe Auto; Auto-Builder Ones 


No. 12. Just like a real car! 16 in. long 
unit motor, “big car” transmission and differ- 
ential: clutch and brake levers. Two speeds 
forward and one reverse. Disc wheels, low body 
and other regular car features. Orange ana 
black colors ....... #10.50 
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Any boy can build 
a STRUCTO TOY. 
The Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12, 
14 and 16 shown be- 
low, come complete in 
STRUCTO 
Auto - Builder Outfits 
like the one shown 
here. Everything is 
complete, even a screw 
driver and wrench. 
Building these toys is 
great fun and shows 
the principles of auto- 
mobile engineering. 





Contractor’s Dump 
yay ‘Ready-Butlt od 
0. 42. body-lifting and 
fo. @. 8 lever. 12 in. long. 
Strong, powerful motor. 
Orange with black and 
nickel trimming. . $4.25 








Qateri iller Tractor; 

uilt Model No. 44. 
; very realistic 
in action. Disc harrow in- 
cluded. Green and red with 
black trimming . $5.00 


le- 


erful double- ag motor; control 
handle and s' 
Spe spatter tnaie ed. 20in. long over 
all. Blue and red colors 50 
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STRUCTO models run fine, too! Strong, powerful 
motors drive them straight ahead, ’round in a eircle, 
up hill or on the level. Some, have sliding gear trans- 
mission and regular “big car” differential, others have 
direct shaft drive, while the tractors have directly 
connected gears giving pulling power for slow speed 
work. They all have many features of real cars, and 
are handsome, sturdy machines you can have‘a lot of 
fun with. There are six fine models to choose from: 
Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12, 14 and 16; all pictured below. Any 
boy can build them; all the work is done. Look over 


Ask for STRUCTO TOYS in the Toy Department, Hardware Store, Toy Store, and 
**STRUCTO TOYS’’ 


these models ; read the specifications and decide which 
you’re goin ‘to have. Any fellow’s Dad will be glad to 
TTRUCTO Auto because it helps him 


see 


him build aS 
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STRUCT TOYS 


OF BOYS 


Here’s Fine Fun 


8 for All Boys! 


Build Structo Autos that 
Look and Run Like Real Cars! 


UILDING A STRUCTO Automobile, Truck or Tractor is the next best thing 
to building a real one. STRUCTO TOYS are realistic toy reproductions of 
real automotive machines. They have parts like real cars. You assemble the parts 
and build your own Auto, Truck or Tractor. You can build a fast Racing Car, a 
classy Roadster, a big Dump Truck or a sturdy Tractor. 


understand real ddome'g 


There are also four dandy Ready-Built STRUCTO 
hese are ready built 
for you and ready to run when you get them. They’re 
wonderful machines and have strong motors that keep 
them going a long time. Finished in colors and very 
realistic in appearance and action. Each one comes in 


mod 


els: Nos. 40, 42, 44 and 48. 


its own box. 


any store where good toys are sold. Be sure you see the name 


on the box. If you cannot find the one you want we will fill your order direct, upon 
receipt of price listed. West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, prices are a little higher. 


STRUCTO MFG. CO., Freeport, Illinois 





Structo Racing Auto; Auto-Builder Outfit 
No.8. ‘A fast, sports racer, 16 in. long. Direct shaft 
drive. Green color, black trimming .. $5.50 


and start lever. powerful tractor of its size. Gree 
color, red wheels. One trailer included 
(Extra trailers $1.00 each) $7.50 


Struct Wheel Tractor; 
firucte, High er Outfit No. 11. Tri ple. 
unit motor. Start.and stop lever. 


Strncto Bear Cat Auto; Amte-Dulider Out- 
it No. 10. A sturdy, powerful ‘roadster, 16 in. long. 
Single-unit motor; direct shaft drive. Start and 
stop lever. Red color, black trimming . $7.50 










Truck; Truck- 
0. 14. Triple- unit 


Structo Dum 
_ Builder Outfit 
— motor; sliding gear tranemiesion; 
forward and reverse speeds. in. 
long. Has dumping attachment. Tred 
GRIF 2 wo $12.00 
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RIGHT 
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FTER the others had gone Alex 
Jameson and Paul Jewett lin- 
gered in the athletic house, 

waiting for Jim Cantrell, who was 
always dilatory in dressing. 

“Poor old Roger has certainly 
slowed up,” remarked Jim as he bent 
over to tie a shoe lace. 

“Sh!” Alex Jameson poked him 
with an elbow. 

Glancing down the room into the 
shadows at the farther end, Jim saw 
Roger Blair come from behind the 
row of lockers and switch on the 
light that he had turned off a few 
moments before. Roger rummaged in 
his locker, found the book that he 
had forgotten and departed in silence. 

“Do you suppose he heard what I 
said ?” asked Jim. 

“Most likely. It wasn’t anything 
very bad. And he must know it’s 
true.” 

“Roger was always quiet,” said 
Jim, “but lately he’s seemed quieter 
than ever. He usually gets through 
dressing before anybody else has half 
started and then beats it all by himself. 
What’s the matter with him ?” 

“Oh, nothing, I guess,” answered Alex. “It’s 
just his studiousness. When he isn’t playing 
football he has to be back at his books.” 

“T guess that’s the trouble with him,” re- 
marked Paul Jewett, who had been listening 
with the interest natural in Roger’s keenest 
cepetitor for the position of right half back. 
“Toere’s no use in talking; a fellow that 
always has his nose in a book is sure to lack 


“Roger played a good game against St. 
John’s last year,” said Jim. 

“Yes, but he had a wonderful running 
mate,” replied Paul. “I’m not knocking Joe 
Bennett; he’s a good captain and a good half 
back all right, but he isn’t all that Ted 
Murray was. And I guess it was Ted’s bril- 
liance that helped Roger to shine.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you were right,” 
said Alex. “Anyway he doesn’t seem half so 
aggressive as he used to be; last year he’d 
come zipping by me at tackle as if nothing 
would stop him, but this year he goes down 
as soon as he’s touched.” 

“Too much reading and studying takes the 
fighting’ edge off a fellow,” said Paul wisely, 
with a trace of satisfaction in his voice. 

“You never mean to lose any of yours, do 
you, Paul?” said Alex. 

“Well, I may not have much in the way of 
brains, but I sure have got pep,” Paul an- 
swered with modest pride. 

“Yes, and just because of it you’re likely 
to nose Roger out of his job,” said Alex. 

“T certainly do want to get a chance in 
that game.” Paul put his head down and 
pranced to the end of the locker room and 
back, using all the knee action of which he 
was capable. 

The others laughed; but afterwards Alex 
remarked to Jim when they were walking 
up from the field together, “I’m sorry for 
Roger, but I’d really feel better to see Paul 
in his place.” 

“Same here,” said Jim. 

Meanwhile Roger was not wasting much 
thought on the words that he had overheard. 
He knew that in football he had slowed up, 
as Jim Cantrell had expressed it, but he did 
not greatly care. The year before he had 
played with a zest and energy that he could 
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DRAWN BY HAROLD LUND 


He swung his right leg with all his power of thigh and knee 


not now recover. It was not merely that in 
one of the early practice games of the season 
he had injured a tendon in his right leg and 
in consequence had been unable to make long 
punts such as he had successfully delivered 
in the last St. John’s game. The injury still 
bothered him, although he had not thought 
it worth while to tell the coach about it, even 
when the coach had remarked to him with 
some asperity that his kicking wasn’t what it 
used to be. For Roger nothing was as it used 
to be. His sister Margaret, a year younger 
than himself, had been stricken with infantile 
paralysis in the middle of the summer. There 
was no assurance that she would ever walk 
again. She and Roger, the only children, 
had been more devoted to each other than 
brothers and sisters usually are. From baby- 
hood days Roger had always thought she 
was the prettiest little girl he had ever seen, 
and she had always looked upon Roger as 
the most wonderful of athletes. 

He had returned to St. Timothy’s, preoc- 
cupied and saddened. He had always been a 
quiet, reticent fellow; he did not tell any of 
his friends or any of the teachers of the 
sorrow that had befallen his family. One of 
the principles that he had received from his 
father was always to keep his worries to 
himself and to show only a cheerful side to 
people; he had succeeded in carrying out 
half of that principle, but he simply could 
not be cheerful—not until he should hear 
from home some favorable news about his 
sister. She was undergoing treatment at the 
hands of a specialist, but so far the doctor 
had declined to express an opinion as to the 
outcome. All that Roger looked forward to 
in these days was the arrival 
of letters from home; and 
when they came and brought 
no word of hope his de- 
spondency deepened. He had 
always been a good student, 
but the teachers noticed now 
that even when he made ex- 
cellent recitations his man- 
ner was listless. Wheh he was 
playing football the thought 
of his sister sitting in a wheel 
chair did not lend wings to 
his feet or imbue him with 
aggressiveness; and, no 





matter where he was or what he was doing, 
it was the thought that was ever present. 

The day that he was dropped to the second 
eleven and Paul Jewett given his place on 
the first he had received a letter from home 
a little different from the others. “We hardly 
dare to feel encouraged,” his mother had 
written, “but still we do. Dr. Corwin has 
been so noncommittal all along, and to-day 
I couldn’t bear it any longer, and I followed 
him to the door when he was leaving and 
asked him if he thought it would mean a 
wheel chair all her life. ‘No,’ he said, ‘not 
that.’ He hesitated as if he wanted to say 
something more, and then he added, ‘It’s too 
early to tell definitely just yet.’ He went off 
hurriedly as if he were afraid I might press 
him further. But it’s the first bit of hope he’s 
given us.” 

Roger walked down to the field that after- 
noon with more springiness of step than usual. 
While he was changing his clothes he thought 
of Jim Cantrell’s remark about his slowing 
up; and he felt a desire to disprove it. The 
day was fine for football,—the sun shone, 
there was life and crispness in the air, the 
turf was firm underfoot,—and Roger went 
into the play with a feeling that things were 
going to be all right again, that Margaret 
was going to be all right. To the other fel- 
lows it looked as if his being dropped to the 
second eleven had goaded him to fury, for 
he played with a violence such as he had not 
shown all the year. He tore through the left 
wing of the first eleven time after time; then 
in a scrimmage his knee was badly wrenched, 
and he had to be helped off the field. 

His friends condoled with him. “Too bad, 
Roger; you were just getting 
into your old-time stride 
again,” said one. 

“Yes,” said another. “That 
kid Paul Jewett is a smart 
little boy, but he wouldn’t 
stand any chance at all with 
you putting up the game you 
were showing this afternoon.” 

“Oh, well,” said Roger list- 
lessly, “it was probably just 
luck; most likely I shouldn’t 
have been able to hit an- 
other streak like that.” 

To the coach, who proffered 
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sympathy and encouragement, he dis- 
played resignation of spirit. The coach 
did not like it. 

“TI don’t understand Roger Blair,” 
he said to Joe Bennett, the captain. 
“He had plenty of fight last year. 
And when he was .dropped to the 
second it looked for a few minutes as 
if he’d got back some of his old spirit. 
But now he’s wilted again. He doesn’t 
seem to care whether he gets fixed up 
in time to play against St. John’s or 
not.” 

The truth is that Roger in his tem- 
peramental way had lost the inspira- 
tion of hopefulness as suddenly as he 
had seized it. The injury to his knee 
seemed to react instantly upon his 
mental attitude; he could no longer 
see that Dr. Corwin’s words were 
cause for much rejoicing. Margaret 
might be delivered from the bondage 
of a wheel chair and yet be con- 
demned always to crutches—which 
would be almost as bad. 

He had ten days of enforced rest 
from football; most of that time his knee was 
in splints; and meanwhile Paul Jewett was 
strengthening his claim to the position of 
right half back. It seemed curious to every- 
one that Roger should be so indifferent. 

The day before the game with St. John’s 
Roger appeared again upon the football field 
dressed for practice. “Sorry, Blair,” said the 
coach, “but you’ve missed so much that there’s 
no use in your going in at all to-day.” He 
looked at the boy keenly. 

“That’s all right,” said Roger with no trace 
of disappointment. “I thought you might 
need me for the scrub.” 

“No; Allen’s been playing your position 
there, and I guess we'll keep him in; only 
going to have a few minutes’ workout this 
afternoon.” 

So Roger took his place as a spectator on 
the side line. He didn’t care; nothing mat- 
tered. The fact that neither his father nor 
his mother had been able to report anything 
hopeful about Margaret in their letters of 
the last ten days showed that the momentary 
gleam of encouragement had failed. 

In the second scrimmage of the practice 
Allen, right half back on the scrub, was in- 
jured. He got up, limped for a step or two, 
and was evidently in such pain that the coach 
said, “Blair, go in and take Allen’s place.” 
So Roger ran out on the field while Allen 
came limping off. 

Roger was called on to take the ball; he 
picked an opening with skill and went 
through it for several yards; then some one 
tackled him, and he went down with scarcely 
a struggle. The coach kept his eyes on him 
closely throughout the play. Jewett was 
lively, aggressive, but inexperienced; if Jew- 
ett only had Roger’s skill, or if Roger had 
Jewett’s spirit! But as the practice went on 
it seemed to the coach that Roger’s work 
was mechanical. “Dropping him to the second 
eleven hasn’t stirred him up,” thought the 
coach. “It’s only taken out of him what heart 
he had.” 

Toward the end of the practice the scrub 
eleven had the ball near their goal line, and 
for the first time Roger was called on to kick. 
To his own surprise and that of everyone 
else he sent the ball sailing far over the head 
of Paul Jewett, who was stationed in the 
back field to receive punts. It was such a 
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kick as Roger had seldom 
been able to execute even in 
his best days. And in spite 
of his depression it gave him 
a thrill of pleasure. The ten- 
day rest had cured not only 
the wrenched knee but also 
the strained tendon. 

At the end of the practice 
the coach said to him, “That 
was a fine kick you got off, 
Blair—quite in your old- 
time form.” 

‘‘Fluke, I guess, 
Roger carelessly. 

The coach’s face clouded, and he thought, 
“The boy simply hasn’t got the right spirit.” 

That evening Joe Bennett posted the list 
of those who were to play against St. John’s 
the next day. Paul Jewett was to play right 
half back. Roger’s name was among the sub- 
stitutes. 

Dressing for the game the next afternoon, 
Paul Jewett told Roger that his mother and 
sister had come all the way from New York 
to see him play. “I certainly hope I won’t 
disappoint them,” he said. 

“You won't,” said Roger. “You’re going to 
be a young whirlwind.” 

Paul was grateful; he wondered how Roger 
could be so free from jealousy. As they 
emerged from the athletic house Paul asked 
Roger if he might not introduce him to his 
mother and sister. He introduced him as the 
fellow who would have been playing in his 
place if he hadn’t got hurt; and Mrs. Jewett 
said that she hoped he hadn’t been badly 
hurt, and Miss Jewett said it was very nice 
of him to let her little brother have a chance 
in the game. She was a year or two older 
than Paul and evidently very proud of her 
brother and interested in him—just as Mar- 
garet, Roger thought with a pang, had al- 
ways been interested in him. 

The game began and went on indecisively ; 
the two teams were evenly matched; neither 
seemed able to break down the other’s de- 
fense. But five minutes before the end of the 
first half St. John’s kicked from the centre 
of the field, and Paul Jewett, standing on 
his twenty-yard line, muffed the ball. One of 
the St. John’s ends fell on it, and after vent- 
ing their satisfaction in shouts and cheers the 
St. John’s spectators strove to stimulate their 
team with the cry, “Touchdown! Touch- 
down!” 

“O dear!” Roger heard Miss Jewett say to 
her mother. “Poor Paul! And if they score 
he’ll be heartbroken !” 

The distress in the girl’s voice awoke a 
response in Roger, who was standing near. 
He knew how she must feel; he knew how 
Margaret would have felt if it had been he 
that had fumbled that ball. He watched the 
play with anxiety. Two rushes into the St. 
Timothy’s line gave St. John’s only five 
yards. The St. John’s captain dropped back, 
whether for a forward pass or a try for goal 
from the field was uncertain. It was a for- 
ward pass, and it failed. The captain dropped 
back again, and there was no doubt this time 
that he meant to attempt a goal from the 
field. He was standing on the twenty-five- 
yard line directly in front of the goal. The 
ball was passed to him, the St. Timothy’s 
forwards came bursting through, but the ball 
soared safely over their upstretched hands 
and over the crossbar of the goal. 

“Oh, well, only three to nothing,” Roger 
heard a St. Timothy’s supporter say. “A 
touchdown in the next half is all we need to 
win.” 

“Yes,” said another. “But, oh, if Paul Jew- 
ett hadn’t made that fumble!” 

“He hasn’t shown much in this game. None 
of those long runs he used to pull off against 
the scrub.” 

“The St. John’s line is too strong. They 
get through and smother him.” 

“Tt isn’t that so much. He doesn’t use his 
head, doesn’t pick the openings.” 

Roger knew that Miss Jewett and her 
mother must have heard the conversation. 
He wished that he could do something to 
offset the effect of the comments. A few mo- 
ments later the whistle blew for the end of 
the half; and as the St. Timothy’s players 
turned to walk from the field Roger thought 
of something to do. For an instant he hung 
back; it was hard all at once to overcome 
the habit of indifference and gloom, to as- 
sume a sanguine eager faith, a hearty spirit. 
Then he ran forward to Paul Jewett, put 
his arm round him and, walking with him 
to the athletic house, told him that he mustn’t 
be discouraged, that everyone missed punts 
sometime, that he would get his chance the 
next half, and that a touchdown would more 
than wipe out that error. “And you’re going 


” 


said 
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to make the touchdown,” 
said Roger warmly. “Sure, I 
know you are.” 

“T’ve got to. I’ve got to do 
something to make up for 
that,” muttered Paul. “I can’t 
lose this game !” 

The coach saw the pair 
walking together and was in- 
terested. In the athletic house 
he stood behind them a mo- 
ment, unseen, and heard 
Roger say, “When you go 
out the second half go into 
the game just as if it were 
the beginning of it; forget that error; put 
all the pep and fight in you into every play; 
keep your feet and push ahead until you’re 
absolutely downed; when you see an open- 
ing, bore right into it; run low and hard 
and keep fighting, fighting all the time.” He 
emphasized each “fighting” by slapping Paul 
on the back. 

“That’s good stuff, Blair,” said the coach, 
coming forward. “You do just all that Blair 
has told you, Jewett. You haven’t lost the 
game, not by a long sight, and don’t you 
think it. Team, gather round!” The boys 
crowded round their mentor and listened at- 
tentively to his encouraging yet also mon- 
itory words. “You’ve got to open up the 
game this second half, right from the start,” 
he said. “The forward pass is what you’ve 
got to depend on now to get you within 
striking distance quickly. We want a score in 
the first ten minutes. Bennett and Jameson, 
and Bennett and Cantrell—you’d better alter- 
nate. And if you get within striking distance 
give Jewett a chance to run with the ball. 
He’s going to blot out that missed punt with 
a touchdown.” 

But the first ten minutes of the second 
half went by with no score. Bennett tried 
forward passes to Jameson and to Cantrell, 
but only one in four succeeded, and it netted 
a gain of only eight yards. Paul Jewett made 
a run of ten yards; but St. Timothy’s could 
get no nearer the St. John’s goal than the 
thirty-yard line. There St. John’s got posses- 
sion of the ball, rushed it to the centre of 
the field and then kicked. It was a long punt, 
and Paul Jewett, instead of catching the ball, 
let it go, thinking it would roll across the 
goal line. Instead it stopped on the five-yard 
line. St. John’s were shouting with delight. 
The St. Timothy’s coach turned and called 
to Roger: 

“Go in, Blair—go in and kick—the way 
you used to do!” * 

Roger raced out on the field. He was sorry 
to be the messenger of defeat to Paul, yet he 
felt a glow of exultation that he should after 
all be getting into the game. 

It vanished when he found himself stand- 
ing for his first play five yards behind his 
own goal line, with hands outstretched to 
receive the ball. It came to him, waist-high; 
as he caught it he was aware of the enemy 
line breaking through; he swung his right leg 
with all his power of thigh and knee and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the ball mount 
safely over the head of the charging lines- 
man. Tumbling end over end, it hurtled far- 
ther than the St. John’s backs had ever 
thought it would go; they turned and ran, 
but it passed clear beyond them, and when it 
struck it went bounding on for ten yards 
more. No longer was the St. Timothy’s goal 
in danger; it was St. Timothy’s now that 
cheered and shouted; for when the two 
elevens lined up St. Timothy’s were in the 
St. John’s half of the field. 

From that point the tide of fortune was 
with St. Timothy’s. At last they got posses- 
sion of the ball on St. John’s twenty-yard 
line; a successful forward pass put them on 
the ten-yard line; then by a series of rushes, 
with Joe Bennett and Roger carrying the 
ball, they pushed across for the touchdown. 
Roger had the honor of making the score. 
Joe Bennett kicked the goal, and the game 
ended a few minutes later with St. Timothy’s 
victorious by a score of 7 to 3. 

In the athletic house the coach was as 
jubilant as the weary players. He went from 
one to another speaking honeyed words. He 
even went to Paul Jewett. “You're all right, 
Paul,” he said; “you played well; all you 
needed was a little seasoning, and now you’ve 
had it; you'll be a star half back next year.” 
He gathered Roger right into his arms. “You 
make me wonder whether I’ve been deaf, 
dumb and blind,” he said. “I got the idea 
that you couldn’t kick and wouldn’t fight 
and now look at what the boy did!” He 
hugged him and patted him, and all the 
other players laughed. 

But now that the game was over, heavi- 
ness had settled again round Roger’s heart. 


Everyone in St. Timothy’s was happy except 
himself. What did winning a football game 
amount to anyway? 

As he finished dressing Paul Jewett came 
up to him and said, “Roger, you’ve got to 
let the family thank you for saving my repu- 
tation. My sister would have felt as bad as I 
if we’d lost the game through my error.” 

Roger, though he would have preferred to 
go off by himself, consented to be led up 
to the motor car in which Mrs. Jewett and 
her daughter were waiting. 

“Here’s the fellow that saved the day for 
us,” said Paul. “St. John’s ought to be glad 
he wasn’t in the game from the beginning.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jewett, beaming upon 
Roger. “What you did made us feel so much 
better. We were quite heartbroken. Poor 
Paul! I guess he had his family too much on 
his mind; didn’t you, Paul?” 

“No, I never thought about you,” Paul 
answered. “Not till after I made that fright- 
ful play. Then I’d have given anything if 
you hadn’t come.” 

“But now you’re glad we’re here, aren’t 
your” said his mother. “And it’s all your 
doing, Mr. Blair.” d 

“Tt’s too bad your family couldn’t be here,” 
said Miss Jewett. “They’d be so proud!” 

Roger murmured that they hadn’t been 
able to come. Then he said good-by some- 
what awkwardly, declined the offer of a lift 
in the automobile and hurried away to the 
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dormitory. Oh, if only his sister could have 
been there, as happy, as healthy, as Paul 
Jewett’s sister! If she could only be again as 
she had always been, no matter where! 

He entered the dormitory; in the hall a 
boy came up to him excitedly. “O Blair, I 
was just going out to hunt for you. Here’s a 

ram that has just come.” 

With a sudden dread, Roger tore open the 
envelope. The message ran: 

Dr. Corwin gives assurance Margaret’s 
complete recovery within a year. We are 

so happy. Mother. 

“No bad news, I hope,” the boy who had 
given the message to Roger said anxiously. 

“No.” Roger looked up with shining eyes, 
“No,” he repeated in a voice in which there 
was a trace of awe. “No bad news.” 

At that moment Joe Bennett and Jim Can. 
trell entered the building. 

“Mass meeting in front of the study. Fel- 
lows want to cheer the team. Been looking 
for you everywhere.” Joe Bennett grasped 
Roger’s arm. “Come along now.” 

They hustled Roger out and down the 
steps. It was now dark; the crowd gathered 
in front of the lighted building down the 
road showed only as a k mass. From it 
rose the long St. Timothy’s cheer. 

“Isn’t it great!” said Joe Bennett. “It’s 
the happiest night of my whole life. And I 
guess it’s the happiest of yours too, Roger.” 

“T guess it is,” said Roger gravely. 
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WEEK passed. Starwink Camp was for- 
saken; its joys were things of memory 
and of anticipation. Mrs. Harvie and 

her sons had gone home; Mary Watkins and 
Elinor Lane were on a motoring trip with 
Anne Lewis and her family. Page Ruffin was 
with the Sibolds at Butterfly Flat. Harrison 
had gone on the hike that was to end at 
Hilltop Lake a few days later; then he and 
Page were to return home. 

One pleasant morning Page was sitting in 
her hammock with a book when Mrs. Sibold 
came out for a friendly chat. 

“Oh, this is the loveliest place!” exclaimed 
Page. “Just listen to Falling Water.” 

“H’m!” said Mrs. Sibold, shaking her head 
and frowning at the stream. “It looks mighty 
pretty and playful now, but it’s bad and wild 
in storm times.” 

“That merry little stream!” 

Mrs. Sibold shook her head emphatically. 
“Ah! You haven’t seen it on a rampage in 
flood times. Oh, the power of that swift 
water! I'll never forget the day it took Mr. 
Sheringham’s child. Never!” 

“Mr. Sheringham’s child!” Page exclaimed. 
“Not that Mr. Sheringham in Rocky Hollow 
—the man people call ‘old Shearam’ ?” 

“Shearam’s the way the folks hereabouts 
call the name,” said Mrs. Sibold. “But it’s 
Sher-ing-ham, spelt out on his letters.” 

“T never thought of his having chick or 
child,” said Page; “he seems so by himself.” 

“All alone and by himself he is,” Mrs. 
Sibold agreed, “but he had a wife, and he 
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had a child.” And then, liking nothing better 
than reminiscences, she told the story of 
which Falling Water had reminded her. 

“First I knew Mr. Sheringham he came up 
here hunting with some other men eight or 
ten years ago. They had a cabin built, and 
they named it Jolly Hunter Lodge; it’s the 
place folks now call Shearam’s Den. Well, 
Mr. Sheringham fell in love with Nancy 
Bane,—she was a pretty girl and a smart one 
too,—and they were married. They stayed a 
while, honeymooning in that cabin, and then 
they went away. And two or three years 
afterward she came back. She had run away 
from her husband and come home with her 
boy to her own folks. That was the child 
= fell into Falling Water right below this 

2.” 

“And it was—drowned ?” Page asked in an 
awed tone. 

“Yes. It was swept over Crystal Falls into 
that deep pool, and they never even got its 
body for its poor mother to cry over. She 
went up and down the stream like a crazy 
woman, begging for her child. She. died not 
long afterward, poor soul! That was three 
years ago!” 

“Poor mother! Poor little child!” Page 
exclaimed. 

“Ah, well!” said Mrs. Sibold. “The little 
thing didn’t suffer much in the minutes from 
Butterfly Flat to Crystal Falls.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Page, shuddering. “It’s 
better dead than shut up like that child at 
the Pooles’! O Mrs. Sibold, the thought of 
that little fellow makes me miserable! I see 
it in my dreams even, that lovely little face 
which looks so pitiful and so—so’ empty. 
What is the matter with him?” 

“Nothing. You couldn’t see him good in 
that dark place, and you were all worked up. 
He’s a well-favored child, or was. I haven’t 
seen him for a long time, not since he took to 
running off, and they shut him up.” 

“It’s dreadful to keep him shut up that 
way. How long have those people had him?” 

“Six or seven years. They brought him 
from the poorhouse the spring after Marthy 
broke her leg.” 

Mrs. Sibold went back to her housework, 
and Page sat there frowning at her unopened 
book. If only her father were here he would 
find a way to rescue the imprisoned child. Or 
Harrison; he might be able to do or to sug- 
gest something. But suppose the child died 
before Harrison came back? How could he 
keep on living, shut up in that dungeon? 

“Somebody has got to do something,” she 
said vehemently; “somebody must help that 
child; and I reckon it’s I.” 

Suddenly she heard a familiar whistle and 
sprang up and clapped her hands. Then her 
face fell. 

“But no!” she said. “It can’t be.” 

The whistle, which ended with a ripple and 
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a gurgle, was repeated, and Page, giving an 
answering call, ran across the flat, over the 
footbridge and down the path. There beside 
a spring that trickled down the cliff Jimps 
Farlan was lying at ease. 

“Oh, here you are! You really are here,” 
Page said breathlessly. “I thought I must 
have imagined I heard you just because I 
wanted to see you.” 

“We've been to the hotel an’ sold minnows. 
We come here to git some more,” said Jimps. 
“T’m goin’ up the clifft presen’ly. The light’s 
jest right to make them sparklers shine 
pretty. I thought you mought want to go.” 

“T do. I should love to see our Jewel Box,” 
said Page, “but there’s something else I want 
—oh, more than anything in the world! It’s 
to do something for that child, poor Brat. 
But I don’t dare go there by myself.” 

“IT mought go with you,” said Jimps. 

“Oh, you can’t,” said Page. “You say the 
Pooles will shoot you if they catch you 
there.” 

“Um-h’m! That makes it more fun to go,” 
Jimps replied with an impish grin. “I was 
aimin’ to go thar real soon an’ do something 
to plague ’em. I can go now good as any 
time.” 

“Well—but no! I’m afraid for you to go. 
Suppose the Pooles see you?” 

“S’pose they don’t? A good day like this 
old Bill an’ Marthy’s apt to be off huckle- 
berryin’, or fishin’, or something. We can fox 
round an’ find out if they’re home.” 

“T’ll run back and get some candy, and I'll 
ask Mrs. Sibold for doughnuts. She can think 
they’re for me.” 

“T’ll be waitin’ downstream,” said Jimps. 

Page went back to the Sibolds’ and in a 
few minutes rejoined Jimps. They followed 
the path down Falling Water and turned up 
Rocky Hollow. There the trail led close to 
the little stream called Rocky Run. When 
they came to the knoll on which Shearam’s 
Den was perched Jimps scowled and picked 
up a stone and threw it at the window. Most 
of the panes were already broken, and the 
stone went through a hole and clattered on 
the floor. 

Page was amazed. “O Jimps!” she remon- 
strated. “Why did you do that?” 

“He’s sich a mean old man,” Jimps said 
vindictively. “I’d like to bust his head open. 
Hark! Thar’s somebody. Git behind that 
rock quick!” 

Page hurriedly obeyed, expecting Mr. 
Sheringham to appear and pursue and punish 
them. But a minute later she realized that 
the voices and the footsteps were coming 
down the path. Peering round the rock, she 
saw through the foliage the gorilla-like man 

had seen at the still. A woman was with 
him. Bill and Marthy Poole! It must be they. 
Page scarcely dared to breathe; not until 
long after they were out of sight and hearing 
did she follow Jimps back up the path. 

“Maybe—maybe we'd better not go to the 
cabin,” she said fearfully. 

“Not go? In sich luck too!” exclaimed 
Jimps. “Pooles is out the way for two-three 
hours sure. They’re goin’ to the store to do 
thar tradin’. Marthy had a bucket o’ huckle- 
berries.” 

“We-el. Do they always leave Brat there 
alone ?” Page asked. “Mrs. Sibold says they’ve 
had the poor little thing ever since he was a 
baby.” 

“Um-h’m. He’s "bout old as Looey; she 
was the baby when they come from the 
poorhouse.” 

“T don’t see how he keeps living, shut up 
in that black hole,” Page said, shuddering. 

“We heared tell he was dead onct,” said 
Jimps, “but that wa’n’t so. They jest took to 
shettin’ him up, ’cause he runned off when he 
got a chanct. He got past old Shearem’s onct, 
most to Fallin’ Water—Pap Martin seen him 
—’fore Pooles cotch him. Now they keep the 
house fastened.” 

They were now approaching the Poole 
cabin. 

“QO Jimps, how are we going to give the 
things to Brat ?” asked Page. 

“T can go down the chimbly ag’in,” said 
Jimps. 

“That would scare him so,” objected Page. 
“And the Pooles might come back and catch 
you in there.” 

“T can stand on the chimbly an’ throw the 
things down,” he suggested. 

“He might never get them. He wouldn’t 
think of looking in the ashes,” said Page. 
“Anyway, I want to give them to him, so he 
will know that we are his friends.” 

“T can bust a hole twixen the logs, whar 
you can poke ’em in,” said Jimps. 

The suggestion found favor with Page. If 
there were a hole in the wall, she could not 
only thrust the things inside but also peep in 
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and see Brat and talk to him. Perhaps he 
would remember her friendly voice and would 
answer her. 

Jimps found an old axe and knocked out 
the daubing, and broke the chinking between 
two logs. 

“Whew, it’s hot!” he said, pausing to mop 
away with his arm the sweat that dripped 
from his face. 

The misty sky had deepened into a daz- 
zling blue, and on the horizon were piled 
great thunderheads, white where the sunlight 
struck them, angry and dark below. 

“Thar! The hole’s big enough. Poke. in 
the things,” Jimps said presently; then he 
laughed. “I bet Brat is scroonched down in 
that trash, shakin’ like a leaf, he’s so skeered.” 

“Oh, I hope not, but I’m afraid he is,” 
Page replied. She put her face close to the 
crack and said gently, “Brat! Brat! We've 
come to see you. I’m the girl that was fas- 
tened up here the other day, the one you told 
to ‘be good.’ I’ve brought you some candy 
and cakes and a pretty top. Come and get 
them. Here’s a doughnut.” 

She pushed the cake into the hole, and it 
fell on the floor. There was a shivery squeal. 
Page called and coaxed and entreated, but 
the child did not answer. 

“I reckon we'll have to give up,” she said 
at last with a sigh. “I hope he'll find the 
things after he gets over being so scared, and 
then he’ll know we are his friends. Next time 
surely he’ll not be so afraid of us. O dear! 
The top won’t go through this hole.” 

“Bet I can make it go,” said Jimps. 

He turned the top this way and that, but 
in vain. 

“T'll bust a bigger hole,” he said. He hacked 
and hewed on the log a while. “Thar!” he 
said finally. “(Now I can chuck it in.” 

“Do; and then we must go,” said Page. 

“Pooles ain’t had time to go to the store 
and git back,” he said. 

“T keep expecting them all the time,” Page 
declared. 

She went to the corner of the cabin, 
glanced up the path and, springing back, 
caught Jimps by the shoulder. 

“There she is,” she cried. “There’s the 
woman. They’re coming.” 

“Run to the woods. Keep the cabin 
twixen you an’ them.” 

Jimps started to follow Page; then he saw 
that Marthy Poole was alone and walking 
slowly to favor her lame leg. Bill might be 
behind her on the path, or he might be miles 
away. After going to so much trouble, it was 
a pity not to give the top to Brat. Jimps ran 
back and put the toy into the hole. It caught 
on a rough edge of the log. He had to pull it 
out, turn it round and push again before it 
went in and fell clattering on the cabin floor. 
Then he, too, sped to shelter. 

At the edge of the woods he turned to look 
back, caught his foot on a root and fell 
sprawling. A jagged stone gashed his cheek. 

“Drat them Pooles!” he said with as much 
anger as if Bill’s knife had made the wound. 

Mopping the blood from his face with the 
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back of his hand, he ran on and a few mo- 
ments later joined Page in the thicket. 

“I'd like to kill Pooles an’ take Brat 
away!” he cried, clenching his fist, with a 
feeling of having common cause with the 
child for whom he was suffering. 

“Oh, I do wish we could take him away!” 
exclaimed Page. 

“Let’s do it,” said Jimps, and his face 
lighted up. “Lawzee! Won’t it make Pooles 
mad!” 

“Oh, I wish we could take him now, right 
now!” cried Page. 

“We could ef Marthy wa’n’t thar,” said 
Jimps. “I dunno what the old fool come back 
for. She ain’t had time to take her huckle- 
berries to the store. We'll fox round an’ see 
what she’s up to. I ain’t in no rush to go ‘less 
I see Bill.” 

He and Page perched themselves upon a 
rock where, screened by the foliage, they 
could watch the cabin. 

As a matter of fact, Marthy had left her 
berries beside the path and returned to get a 
rattlesnake skin she hoped to sell. She went 
into the cabin and started out without seeing 
the hole, which the bed concealed. Brat tried 
to run out, but she caught him by the 
shoulder. 

“TI wisht you wouldn’t try to run off,” she 
said with an expression of helpless perplexity. 
“Lawd knows I do!” 

She pushed him into the house and fas- 
tened the door. Then she stood a minute, 
looking doubtfully at the sky. 

“Ef I hadn’t left them berries on the path 
I’d wait on that cloud,” she said. “A storm’s 
comin’. I doubt I can make it to the store 
"fore it breaks.” 

She limped down the path, and as soon as 
she was out of sight Page and Jimps ran to 
the cabin. 

“T’ll git Brat an’ hand him out to you,” he 
said. 

He climbed to the roof and then down the 
chimney and flung open the window shutter. 
Then he went to the table, and Page heard 
whimpering cries and sounds of a scuffle. 

“He won’t come, the little fool!” called 
Jimps. “He’s fightin’ me off like a bobcat.” 

“Q Jimps! Can’t you make friends with 
him ?” Page called imploringly. 

“T’ll tote him off an’ make friends when we 
git time. We got to make tracks now ‘fore 
Pooles come back.” 

Jimps caught up the resisting child, pushed 
him out of the window and, jumping out 
himself, again seized him and started down 
the path at a dogtrot. 

“We want to git to Fallin’ Water ‘fore 
Pooles come back,” he said over his shoulder. 
“We can go a piece downstream; an’ when 
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we see em turn up the hollow we can travel 
upstream and take Brat to Sibolds’.” 

“Oh!” There were dismay and uncertainty 
in Page’s voice. She had been too eager to get 
Brat away from the wretched cabin to con- 
sider what they were to do with him. Now 
for the first time she reflected on the diffi- 
culties before them. “Mr. Sibold won’t be 
willing to have him there,” she said. “He’s 
so afraid of getting mixed up in a fuss! O 
Jimps! What can we do with the poor little 
thing ?” 

“T can take him home,” said Jimps. “But 
he can get out twixen them logs anywhar, 
and he’d run off sure. I tell you! Let’s take 
him down to the old sawmill. I can pen him 
in thar, an’ we can tote victuals to him. Keep 
still, you little imp! Whew! That’s a black 
cloud!” 

“Is—is it going to storm?” faltered Page. 
“T don’t mind rain, but a storm —” 

“Them’s thunderheads,” Jimps said care- 
lessly. “Hark! What’s that? Lawzee! It’s 
them !” 

There was no mistaking the gruff drawl of 
Bill Poole and the thin, nasal tones of his 
wife. 

Page and Jimps ran into the bushes and 
crouched behind a rock. They did not speak 
or move; as the Pooles came on up the path 
they hardly breathed. 

“TI saw that storm bilin’ up,” Bill was say- 
ing to his wife, “an’ I knowed you wouldn’t 
have time to make it to the store. So I come 
on back an’ brung yore berries. Now, to- 
morrow —” 

They went on up the hollow. 

Just as Page and Jimps felt that they were 
safe the Pooles’ dog, which had been sniffing 
at the ground, yelped and started into the 
bushes. He bristled up and gave a fierce 
growl when he saw Page. 

“They’ve got us!” groaned Jimps. 

But Bill Poole gave a sharp whistle, and 
with a short bark the dog turned away. 

“We’ve got to leave Brat an’ run,” Jimps 
said in a hurried undertone. 

“But, Jimps —” 

He cut short Page’s protest. “Bill’s got his 
gun. He’ll miss Brat, an’ that dog’ll lead him 
back here. He'll shoot us sure.” 

He pushed the child gently into the bushes 
in spite of the dire need for haste, and, catch- 
ing Page’s arm, dragged her along with him 
to Rocky Run. 

“Walk in the water,” he commanded. “An’ 
hurry! Ef we git away we can come back for 
Brat. But ef they ketch us—uh, Lawd!” 

They splashed on down the stream. They 
did not take time to look back; even if 
they had they could not have seen what was 
happening. 

Bill and Marthy Poole went on until they 
came to the edge of the clearing. There 
Marthy stopped short. 

“Look thar!” she exclaimed. “The win- 
dow’s open.” 

“T reckon it’s revenues. Maybe they’re 
thar now,” said Bill. 

They approached the cabin slowly and 
cautiously, but no officers of the law were 
there. It was empty. Their little prisoner was 
gone. 

“Somebody’s done been here an’ took 
Brat!” exclaimed Marthy. 

“Drat it!” cried Bill. “Trailer was scentin’ 
’em. An’ me callin’ him off ’stead of followin’! 
Here, Trailer! Track ’em! Track ’em, I say!” 

The dog led his master straight to Brat, 
who was sitting just where Jimps had left 
him. 

“How’d you git here?” Bill demanded with 
an oath. 

The child stopped babbling to himself and 
gave thé man a dazed look. 

Marthy took him by the shoulders. “How 
—did—you—git—out ?” she demanded. 

Brat shivered and whined. “The window! 
The window! An’ took me.” 

“Who was it? An’ how did they open the 
window ?” asked Bill. 

“The window! An’ 
peated. 

Bill jerked out an oath. “Leave him be an’ 
follow Trailer, that’s got more sense,” he said. 

The dog tracked Page and Jimps to Rocky 
Run, and there went up and down, seeking 
the lost scent. 

“They took to the water here,” said Bill, 
“but they’ve got to come out. We'll ketch ’em 
yit. Trailer’ll git their track.” 

“Thar’ll be no tracks to git in a minute or 
so,” said Marthy. “Thar comes the storm. We 
mought’s well go on home.” 

The storm that drove the Pooles home 
found Page and Jimps halfway down Rocky 
Hollow on their way to Falling Water. Page 
had thought that she was traveling her fast- 
est, but a sharp flash of lightning closely 
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followed by a deafening peal of thunder made 
her catch her breath and quicken her pace. 

“O Jimps! A storm is coming!” she cried. 

“Tt’s done come,” Jimps answered. “It’s 
rainin’ on Deer Mountain now. It’ll be pour- 
in’ bucketfuls here in a minute.” 

“T don’t mind the rain. It’s the lightning, 
the thunder!. They’re so awful! Oh! Oh!” 
She screamed as the lightning flashed again. 
“We must take shelter somewhere.” 

“We can set under a rock ef you want to,” 


MRS. MEADE’S WINDMILLS @ 


RS. MEADE paused distractedly in 
front of the gas range and turned on 
all the burners at once. She passed her 

hand nervously over her forehead. Coffee 
for father, cocoa for Elinor and Aline, cam- 
bric tea for the children. She reached auto- 
matically for a can and measured out a 
spoonful. Uncle Isaac drank cocoa shells. 
That was all she had to prepare—coffee, 
cocoa, cocoa shells and cambric tea. 

She turned the flame low and began hur- 
riedly cutting bread for toast. There would 
have to be milk toast for Uncle Isaac, and 
Bob would be lost without muffins. If she 
only had more time! 

“Morning, mother,” cried Bob, tearing into 
the kitchen with his usual boisterousness. 
“Do I smell muffins, O Queen of the 
Kitchen ?” 

Mrs. Meade reached for a crock and 
lighted the gas under the oven. “I can make 
some, Bob, though it’s late; I overslept.” 

“Count that day lost, mother,” said Bob 
reproachfully, polishing his shoes with vigor, 
“whose low descending sun views from thy 
hand no golden muffins done.” 

Mrs. Meade smiled; Bob was irresistible. 
But her hands were shaking as she pushed 
the muffin rings into the oven. There was the 
table to set, and the family would soon all 
be trooping in. She stumbled over the chair 
that Bob had drawn out in order to polish 
his shoes; the brush and the shoe paste clat- 
tered to the floor. She sighed as she picked 
them up and restored them to their place 
on the shelf. If only the children would put 
things away! 

Aline and Elinor came bustling in. 
“Mother,” said Aline, “will you tie my sash, 
and where are the handkerchiefs? I can’t find 
a single one.” 

“Oh, don’t bother ‘mother, Aline,” Elinor 
broke in. “Only ten minutes to spare, mum- 
sey. Can’t I have a marshmallow for my 
cocoa? And I'll take my egg soft boiled —” 

“T—I was going to fry them, Elinor.” 

“Not for me, mother,” Aline said decid- 
edly. “They’re too greasy. Poach mine, 
please.” . 

“T want mine hard boiled,” cried Barbara, 
running into the kitchen with Fannie’s hair 
ribbon, and with her sister in hot pursuit. 
“Mother, can’t I have a hard-boiled egg? 
Mother, please —” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Meade distractedly. “Oh, 
sit down, do!” 

She reached for the cocoa and puiicd it off 
the flame, but it was too late; a brown 
stream was running over the stove and drip- 
ping on the floor. 

The family drew up to the table. Uncle 
Isaac scraped his throat peremptorily before 
he said grace. Mrs. Meade sank back in her 
chair, but kept a weather eye on the pot con- 
taining the cocoa shells. It too had a pro- 
voking habit of boiling over. 

“Finest cook in the world,” said father 
affably, helping himself to a muffin. 

“No shells for me this morning, niece,” 
Uncle Isaac said and waved his hand auto- 
cratically. He had already given up cocoa as 
too rich. “I think they’re affecting my heart. 
Just a cup of plain hot water, niece; but 
bilin’, let it be bilin’.” 

Mrs. Meade rose hastily and relighted the 
burner under the teakettle. 

“Tf I might have a glass of milk this morn- 
ing, mother,” said Aline looking up sweetly 
as she pushed her cup of cocoa away. 

“Why, Aline, I used all the milk for the 
cocoa. I thought you liked it.” 

“Oh, I get tired of it,” said Aline. “I guess 
I’m kind of fussy.” 

“You said something that time,” remarked 
Bob, grinning. “Gee, but this egg’s leathery, 
mother. You know how I like ’em—straight 
up.” 
“Let your mother eat her breakfast,” said 
Mr. Meade, looking up from his paper and 
frowning over his glasses. “She hasn’t had a 
chance to get a bite of anything yet.” 
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he said. “But we’d best keep goin’. Ef light- 
ning’s goin’ to hit you it’ll hit you—zip!” 
Page jumped and stumbled as another zig- 
zag flash rent the sky and the thunder bom- 
barded the mountains. 
“What makes you so skeered?” asked 
Jimps. 

“T don’t know, but I am. Oh! Oh! Thank 
goodness, there’s a house—Mr. Sheringham’s.” 
“I’m not goin’ thar,” said Jimps firmly. 

“But you must! I’ll die if I stay out here.” 


But Mrs. Meade was already at the stove 
breaking two eggs into the spluttering fat. 

“Well, I’ve got to hurry if I’m to write a 
review of Don Quixote in the first period,” 
remarked Aline, rising. 

“That’s the old bird who was always fight- 
ing windmills,” said Bob. “At that, he wasn’t 
so far off. Everybody’s doing it, fighting 
imaginary giants same as Don Quixote.” 

The phrase remained in Mrs. Meade’s mind. 











She thought of it when they had 
all gone and left her alone with 
her almost cold coffee. Don Quix- 
ote! When had she thought of 
that old satire before? The sub- 
ject of her graduating essay had 
been the Wit and Wisdom of Don 
Quixote. Was life like that, an 
endless tournament with imagi- 
nary foes? 

She looked round the disordered 
kitchen; Uncle Isaac’s discarded drink would 
be fit only to throw away. What a rush it had 
been! What a rush! Her temples were throb- 
bing. Still, it had not been different from 
other mornings. 

There came a loud knock. 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Meade without 
rising. 

There was no need to go to the door; it 
was Melba Keller of course. At least twice 
every day Melba came over and used the tel- 
ephone to talk to Roy. It was dreadfully 
annoying; Mrs. Meade had once threatened 
to have the telephone taken out. If she only 
dared she would tell Melba that she could 
not use the telephone every day to talk so 
foolishly. What a trial it was! She hated to 
have the children hear the girl. Yes, it was 
certainly a nuisance. 

“Oh, go ‘long, Roy. How do you get that 
way?” Melba’s shrill tones rang in her ears. 
“What do you take me for?” 

Mrs. Meade tried to collect her thoughts. 
What had she been thinking of before Melba 
came? Oh, windmills! Everyone was fighting 
windmills, which they mistook for giants. If 
Melba wasn’t a windmill — 

She rose dispiritedly and began clearing off 
the table. The shelf in the gas oven fell with 








“T don’t want to go thar,” he said and 
started to turn away. “You leave me be.” 

“We must go there out of this awful 
storm,” cried Page. 

Jimps tried to drag her back, but with the 
strength of her terror she pulled him forward 
until they were at the very doorstep of 
Shearam’s Den. 

“And we'll try and get Mr. Sheringham to 
help Brat,” said Page eagerly. 

“Aw, come away!” cried Jimps. “Shearam 


a clatter. There was the gas oven; another 
trial. She ought to get a man to mend it. 
And the furnace smoked dreadfully. Above 
Melba’s clatter she heard the vine trellis 
rattle. Some one was at the front door, but 
the bell did not ring; it needed another 
battery. 

She hurried to the door. It was only a man 
with a circular. The door scraped as she 
closed it. That was another thing which 
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ought to be repaired. She had 
stood it all winter. 

Going upstairs, she began to 
put things in order. The children’s 
clothes hung over chairs. The 
closets were full and running 
over. Lots of things were worth- 
less. Old half-worn shoes—old eye- 
sores. Plenty of poor people would 
be glad to get them, but there 
they were, dusty and in the way. 

Another rap sounded, and Mrs. Meade 
hurried down and opened the door. It was 
young Mrs. Weeks and Billy. 

“Oh, would you mind, Mrs. Meade? You 
see I am going downtown, and Billy is such 
a bother. He loves to stay with you. Don’t 
let him be any trouble. It’s so sweet of you, 
Mrs. Meade.” 

“Not at all,” replied Mrs. Meade weakly. 
“T am—er—that is—glad to be neighborly.” 

“Billy’s got so he thinks this is home,” 
called Mrs. Weeks airily. She was halfway 
down the walk. 

“The fourth time this week,” sighed Mrs, 
Meade. “And she with a maid!” 

She closed the door and turned just in time 
to see Billy pounding the piano keys with 
an iron bar he had been riding for a horse. 
“Billy, Billy, you mustn’t do that! Come, 
I'll give you a cooky.” 

“Two of ’em?” Billy demanded shrewdly. 

“Yes, two.” Having given them to him, she 
sank dejectedly into a chair.-The morning 
work was not even started; her day’s work 
was before her; and now—this! 

Another knock. Mrs. Meade started vio- 
lently and came to a sudden decision. Hurry- 
ing to the door, she opened it apprehensively. 
A tall, gaunt lady armed with suitcases and 
bundles confronted her. “Why, Aunt Amer- 
ica!” she exclaimed. 

“Didn’t you get my card?” demanded 
Aunt America grimly. She pushed into the 
hall and pecked Mrs. Meade on either cheek. 

“Why, no. I had no idea —” 

“Well, well, no harm done,” said Aunt 
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won’t help nobody. Ef you put his heart in 
a turnip seed it’d leave room to rattle—it’s 
that little. I wouldn’t go in his house, not to 
save his life or yourn or mine.” 

“But why —” 

What Page might have asked and Jimps 
might have told was cut short. Lightning 
rent the sky. Page screamed and cowered 
against the door. Before she could raise her 
hand to knock a gust of wind dashed it open. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Anna Brownell 
Dunaway 


America. “I’m on my way to visit John in 
Lenora and wrote you that I’d stop over for 
a day or two.” She was eying Billy sharply. 
“Who’s that?” 

“Why, that’s Billy—Billy Weeks. A neigh- 
bor’s child.” 

“Have you taken him to raise?” demanded 
Aunt America. 

Mrs. Meade smiled wanly. Aunt America 
was pure gold, but her Spartan outlook on 
life was rather disconcerting. Mrs. Meade 
could not imagine Aunt America’s putting up 
with windmills. 

“He just about lives here. O Billy, don’t do 
that!” 

But Billy, whirling the piano stool round 
to the music of a delightful squeak, was loath 
to desist. 

“Don’t mind me,” observed Aunt America. 
“Take him into the bedroom and spank him.” 

At the audacious suggestion Mrs. Meade 
laughed, but it was a quavery laugh that was 
suspiciously close to tears. Aunt America 
arose and gave the astonished Billy a smart 
smack. “Set there,” she admonished him and 
plumped him into a chair, “if you don’t want 
to be skun alive.” 

Billy sat rigid. 

“Now,” Aunt America said to her niece 
kindly, “out with it. You’re just full up.” 

“I’m at the breaking point,” admitted Mrs. 
Meade. “It’s—it’s. windmills.” 

“Windmills,” snorted Aunt America. “You 
mean neighbors and their put-on ways. You 
mean bothersome things that could be reg- 
ulated. You’re following the path of least 
resistance. What you need is to spunk up —” 

Some one knocked sharply. Mrs. Meade 
started. If she went another day without a 
new battery and without that door’s being 
fixed — She opened the door to face a mes- 
senger boy: He handed her a dispatch. It was 
from her sister Louisa. Mrs. Meade read it 
with unseeing eyes: “If possible come at once. 
Mother very ill.” 

“Humph !” said Aunt America shortly when 
Mrs. Meade, turning dizzily, handed it to her. 
But in a trice she had disposed of her wraps 
and her satchels. Then she took Billy to his 
home and left him in the care of a super- 
cilious and unwilling maid. With tender, 
if throaty, murmurings she soothed Mrs. 
Meade’s fears. It was she that packed a suit- 
case and notified father. So it was that Mrs. 
Meade was ready to leave by the earliest 
train. 

“T’ll stay,” Aunt America assured her as 
they stood waiting on the platform of the 
station. “T’ll look after things.” 

“That’s great,” said father. 

“Tt’s providential,” murmured Mrs. Meade; 
“your coming is providential, Aunt America.” 
She was thinking gratefully that Aunt Amer- 
ica was a high tower of strength. “Oh, I hope 
you won’t find it hard. They’re all rather 
finicky about their appetites. And Uncle Isaac 
is so changeable.” 

“Leave him to me,” Aunt America told her 
grimly. “Wait till I get through with him. 
He'll be as fixed as the rock of Gibraltar.” 

But Mrs. Meade, mounting the steps, 
scarcely heard. Her mind was in a whirl. Bob 
must have his eggs fried hard! If Aunt Amer- 
ica should forget Uncle Isaac’s shells, or was 
it, water? If only the gas oven had been 
mended, and the doorbell. And there were 
Billy and Melba. Through it all, like a solemn 
dirge, was the thought of her mother’s ill- 
ness. Her mother, whom she had last seen in 
the best of health, now stricken — 

“Good-by, mother. Don’t you worry about 
us.” Father had kissed her, and the train was 
moving. She looked out to see whether she 
could catch a glimpse of them, but her falling 
tears obliterated their figures. , 

Her sister’s son met her at the station. 
“There is still hope,” he told her tersely. “It 
was very sudden—a stroke. But they bank 
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on her unusual vitality. She is holding her 
own, and perhaps that’s the best thing of all.” 

For two days her mother’s life hung in 
the balance. During that time Mrs. Meade 
thought of nothing except the pale figure in 
the silent chamber. It was as if she had been 
transplanted to another age and time. Then 
came the crisis, and her mother returned 
slowly to life. Yet was it life to be ever after 
chained to » wheel chair, helpless, with her 
busy hands folded idly ? Mrs. Meade, watch- 
ing her, felt somehow far removed from lesser 
considerations. How small they seemed—the 
doorbell, the front door, Melba, Billy, Uncle 
Isaac’s crotchets. The windmills had routed 
her, mere paper windmills that she need only 
to have overthrown with a paper lance. She 
told her mother her thoughts, and the once 
active old hands knotted convulsively. 

“Oh, be glad, glad that you have windmills 
to fight,” whispered the tremulous voice. “Be 
glad that you can do things for others even 
if you efface yourself. You take to the next 
world only what you give to this. Dear, if I 
could only go into my kitchen and put the 
kettle on —” 

The words rang in her ears during the rest 
of her stay. They were still with her when 
she was seated in the train homeward bound. 
There was no reason to stay longer. She had 
left her mother as well as she would ever be. 
Out of her hand bag she unearthed a childish 
scrawl. 

“When grandma is better,” ran the zigzag 
lines, “won’t you come home, mummie? We 
have quit being windmills —” 

Windmills! Mrs. Meade smiled at the word. 
For the first time she saw that situation too 
with clarity. There was no use in making 
yourself a slave to capricious appetites. Still, 
if she could no longer do things — 

When the train came puffing into the sta- 
tion Mrs. Meade discerned father on the 
platform, surrounded by the whole family. 

“Aunt Amerita’s abdicated,” cried Bob as 
he lifted her from the car steps. “She had no 
more worlds to conquer. The Reign of Terror 
had nothing on Aunt America!” 

“She was called home on account of sick- 
ness,” father expiained. As he kissed her he 
whispered something that sounded suspi- 
ciously like “sweetheart,” but he had to give 
way before the girls’ wild onslaught. Uncle 
Isaac’s “Welcome home, niece,” seemed a 
trifle less commanding than usual, and Mrs. 
Meade, looking at him, felt a sudden pity. It 
was as if he had been a Samson, shorn of his 
strength. There was something pitiful in the 
half-hearted flourish of his handkerchief. 

It was a triumphal walk up the familiar 
street. Billy Weeks, peering disconsolately 
through a window, almost broke the pane in 
his delight. From the Keller veranda Melba 
waved her hand ecstatically. 

“She’s quit telephoning,” vouchsafed Bar- 
bara. “Aunt America put a sign up, ‘Pay five 
cents when you telephone.’ ” 

“The doorbell’s fixed,” added Fannie. “And 
the front door too.” 

“And Uncle Isaac,” said Bob, grinning. 

They had reached the house now. The light 
from the living room streamed out. The table 
glittered with the best cut glass and silver. 
Laughing and talking, they crowded round it. 
Uncle Isaac, scraping his throat apologeti- 
cally, said grace. With a questioning glance 
Mrs. Meade raised the squat brown teapot. 

“Didn’t you make any coffee, Elinor? 
Your father —” 

“Now, mother,” Aline spoke with a trace of 
Uncle Isaac’s old peremptoriness, “this is no 
longer a short-order restaurant. Aunt Amer- 
ica has reduced it to an equation. Everyone 
takes either tea or cold water.” 

Mrs. Meade smiled uncertainly. So Aunt 
America had entered the lists and vanquished 
her windmills. Everything was shipshape, 
systematic and businesslike. Still, something 
was lacking. She missed the old spontaneity. 
Her speculative gaze traveled from one to 
another and rested on Uncle Isaac. His old 
hand shook as he lifted his glass of water. 
She roused herself suddenly. 

“Why, Aline, isn’t there any hot water for 
Uncle Isaac ?” 

“TI take cold water, niece, Adam’s ale,” in- 
terposed Uncle Isaac with a pitiful assump- 
tion of his old pompous manner. “When it 
comes to a beverage there ain’t much choice, 
I find.” 

“Why, Uncle Isaac,” demurred Mrs. Meade, 
and amid the general laughter she rose 
quietly and slipped into the kitchen. 

“Look at mother,” sang Bob. The old 
buoyant note was in his voice. “At it again 
full tilt, charging windmills! Shades of Don 
Quixote !” 

For Mrs. Meade, laughing softly and a bit 
tremulously, had “put the kettle on.” 
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4 XO-DAY and Yesterday meet in the vil- 
lages of Central France. There, now that 
the war is only memories, scars and 

faded uniforms, life flows along as peacefully 
as the Aube, the Seine and the other rivers. 
Automobiles speeding over roads some of 
which date back to the time of Cesar pass 
high two-wheeled carts exactly like the ones 
used to transport victims to the guillotine 
when the Revolution was reddening the coun- 
try; electric lights gleam along the streets of 
homes in which candles are the only illumi- 
nation; the mail carrier rides on a bicycle, 
though his wife still goes to the river and 
washes the family linen in running water. 

Nothing ever seems to happen in those 
communities, built generally round the Place, 
which, though often irregular in outline and 
therefore artistique, corresponds to the public 
square common in Middle Western towns of 
the United States. Apparently time merely 
stands still, even if the traveling cinema does 
come occasionally. For while the cinema 
owner, emerging from the gay wagon in 
which he lives and transports his apparatus, 
is bargaining for current with which to run 
his machine, his words are accompanied by 
the dull drone of a treadmill in which an old 
horse walks uphill perpetually. Everything 
gives the impression of permanence. The 
mayor with his decoration, the bit of red 
ribbon in his buttonhole, is old; the post- 
master, also decorated, is old. A famous 
French detective is said to have remarked of 
a criminal he was asked to search for, “Not 
decorated? Well, then we shall find him 
quickly!” Members of the little group who 
have stopped to chat at the corner of two 
crooked streets are old; the landlady of the 
Hotel de la Place, who on cold mornings 
lights fires with a pan of coals because 
matches, being taxed, are expensive, is old; 
the buildings themselves are so old that 
many of the walls round them are crowned 
with luxuriant growths of vegetation. 

To-day intrudes in the person of the tele- 
graph operator, a lithe, young, rosy-cheeked 
girl who attends to your wants leisurely, for 
haste means wear in Central France. But 
Yesterday is there also in the person of the 
driver of a passing load of hay who wears a 
smock of bright pink! 

Wonderful things are those smocks, which 
are products of the needles of the households. 
They are examples of the thrift and economy 
of the population,—thrift that causes the 
people to hide away silver pieces and notes 
until they have accumulated fortunes,—for a 
smock worn over clothing is a protection 
against the hard usage of work or play. 

Every day except Sunday the population 
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is thus smocked. But on Sunday the good 
clothes—black generally, for the war took a 
heavy toll from French homes—are worn to 
church; and on that day even sabots— 
wooden shoes—are laid aside. In rural Cen- 
tral France the sabot is as common as the 
smock. It saves leather, which is expensive, 
and its use has other advantages also; since 
wooden shoes are left on the mat outside 
the house, the caller merely by inspecting the 
shoes can tell whether the member of the 
family he wishes to see is at home. 

French habits of life heighten the im- 
pression of permanence that the stone build- 
ings give as they stand shoulder to shoulder 
in a way te suggest that land values are as 
high in Central France as they are in down- 
town New York. The household routine is 
much the same as it always has been. People 
still drag fagots in from the woods just as 
they did in the old baronial days and burn 
them in fireplaces that probably gleamed 
centuries before the rivers were harnessed 
and set to turning turbines, and as a result 
the rooster on top of the iron tower in the 
Place—there always seems to be a rooster— 
became surmounted with an _ incandescent 
globe. 


BREAD ON A POLE 


The fireplaces are not solely for warming 
the houses. Over them the women do the 
family baking and broiling, and, with a few 
herbs gathered from near-by fields, a little 
meat, some flour, salt and water, produce 
poems in cooking. The wood they use is only 
dead branches, sometimes green branches, 
and a stick three inches through is unusual. 
It is the duty of the son to chop the wood 
after he has brought it from the forest. 

Not much baking is done, however, for a 
good deal of the bread comes from the bak- 
ery. The big round loaves have holes through 
them so that the boy or the girl who goes for 


-the loaf can thrust an arm through it and 


carry it conveniently. If the baker delivers 
the bread his boy thrusts a long pole through 
a dozen or more loaves—none of them are 
wrapped—and, placing the pole on his shoul- 
der, goes over the cobbles whistling. 

When the cooking is done and the beds are 
made—big, deep beds with a mountain of 
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The building where the women do their washing 








covers topped with a feather tick—the house- 
wife sweeps the floors with a broom made of 
twigs, a homemade article the materials for 
which are salvaged from the woodpile. No 
one throws the handles away; families keep 
them and use them for years. When so much 
of the work is done, the inevitable needle is 
brought out. 

Dainty laces, wondrous things in linen and 
much of the wearing apparel of the family, 
especially that of the children, are produced. 
Pierre’s old uniform is ripped up and reap- 
pears as a suit for little Antoine. The mate- 
rial left is transformed into a cap, and if 
there is still some fragment remaining the 
housewife saves it for patching. The French- 
woman sews sitting in a straight-backed 
chair without rockers. 

Peasants do not live on their farms; the 
land is too valuable for that; they cultivate 
every inch of it and live in their villages. 
The housewife often goes out into the fields 
to work with her husband and her sons and 
daughters. During the war she had to raise 
much of the food of the country while her 
husband was at the front. In the north, where 
the devastation was especially great, the fields 
are full of women and children. Many of the 
men are only crosses on lonely fields, crosses 
that bear a tricolored rosette of tin signi- 
fying that the man lying there was a soldier 
of France and that he gave his life for his 
country. 

Then there is the family washing. The 
woman kneels on the bank of the river and 
wields a brush. In some of the more pro- 
gressive villages, like Montigny-sur-Aube in 
Céte-d’Or, the thoughtful municipality has 
made the task lighter by providing a laun- 
dry. The little stream that flows in a conduit 
down the hillside is freed in a basin in the 
Place and hurries on to the laundry, and 
there it divides. Part goes through the build- 
ing where the women do their washing, and 
the rest flows outside in a trough, where 
thirsty animals may refresh themselves. Both 
streams join once more in a pool where the 
vehicles of the town are washed, and the 
small boys wade. 

The women kneel in little boxes of straw 
on the cement floor and with the aid of great 
bars of yellow soap work all day in pleasant 
companionship; they wash the linen of the 
town both literally and orally. Strarfge to say, 
no matter how cold the day is, they achieve 
a gleaming whiteness that many an Ameri- 
can soldier who tried the same methods can 
but wonder about. 

While the housework is going on the father 
of the family is not idling, for among the 
French toil is the rule. Before daylight he is 
up, his team is fed, and with a son or two 
perched on the broad backs of the horses he 
is on his way to his fields. He must spread 
the fertilizer, keep the weeds down and tend 
the farm as if it were merely a garden; in- 
deed, in some parts of the United States there 
are gardens as large as French farms. He 
does not have the labor-saving machinery of 
the American farmer, and so what he raises 
is the product of hard labor. 

He goes to market with his team hitched 
tandem to a high-wheeled creaking cart. Ap- 
parently those clumsy vehicles are so heavy 
that the owner has not the heart to make 
his horses pull him also; he leads them. In 
the fields when he has not enough horse 
power he makes the family cow assist. 

Late in the evening, when his day is ended, 
and when with the aid of a windlass and a 
bucket he has drawn water from the well, he 
is free to set forth and mingle with his fellow 
citizens. If it is summer he sits at little tables 
on the sidewalk; if it is winter he sits inside. 
He talks of many things: the personalities 
of the deputies, the condition of the grapes, 
the cost of living and the taxes—always the 
taxes. 

Weary at last, he goes home in the dark- 
ness that is pricked now and then by electric 














lights, and if he happens to be wearing those 
great, baggy white trousers that peasants 
favor he gives to the casual observer the 
impression of a pair of legs without a body, 
strolling along the highway. 

Like everyone else, he always walks in the 
road, since in the smaller places there are no 
sidewalks except an occasional narrow ledge 
in front of some building. In the winter there 
is a chalky mud that clings, and in the sum- 
mer the mud has become white dust; but 
no one seems to worry, except perhaps the 
housewife who has the home to keep clean. 

When the peasant goes to buy clothing, 
shoes or other necessaries he usually takes 
his wife along, because she is shrewd in 
money matters. She is the family banker, 
and sales are matters of bargaining. The mo- 
ment the little bell tinkles when some one 
opens the front door of the shop and the 
proprietor or his wife comes forward smiling 
a game of wits begins. Time and loquacity 
will fix the price, and, since everyone seems 
to have plenty of time, the battle is long 
drawn out. Nor is the practice restricted to 
villages. It prevails in some stores in centres 
as large as Chaumont or even Dijon, which 
has the dignity of a real city. 

Occasionally the peasant puts his gun on 
his shoulder, straps on his game bag and goes 
hunting in the thickets. In some districts 
there are wild boars,—which when young 
are excellent eating,—but most of the game 
is small birds. Sometimes he tries to coax 
trout from the Aube and from other streams. 
But those diversions are possible only if the 
roads along his property are mended; he 
must attend to that matter first. 

The children, proper little boys and girls 
with fresh complexions, quick smiles and 
high spirits, soften the feeling of venerable- 
ness that their towns give, just as one night 
a double rainbow softened it when it painted 
the timeworn windows with a glory-gleam 
and made what was centuries old seem 
young. The children: talk French of course, 
but except for that peculiarity and for their 
habit of touching their caps to their elders 
they seem much like their brothers and sisters 
on this side of the Atlantic, especially since 
the American soldier has taught so many of 
the boys how to play baseball. Other games 
that they play also suggest America—the 
familiar duck on the rock, cross tag, crack 
the whip and sheep pen and tallyho. The 
night before Mardi gras all the children don 
masks and go round frightening the older 
villagers. They have a parade also, and on 
Christmas Eve they go to church at eleven 
o'clock. Gifts are given, but there are no 
Christmas trees; and in some of the villages 
the people pay more attention to New Year’s 
than to Christmas. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


The youngsters of rural Central France do 
not have so much time for play as American 
children have. Often they go to school six 
days a week to sessions that begin at eight 
o'clock in the morning and close at four in 
the afternoon. In the Céte-d’Or district dur- 
ing the cold winter months that means that 
they do not see their homes in daylight ex- 
cept on Sundays. When school is out the son 
of the peasant helps his father, and the 
daughter helps her mother. The son of the vil- 
lage merchant takes his place behind the 
counter and sells goods very carefully, for 
some day the store will be his. 

And the boys do not spend much time fish- 
ing. In one village where the chateau was 
restored—not built but restored—in 1600 the 
moat is so full of fish that many die from 
overcrowding. But the children of the village 
do not fish there, for the place is interdit; 
that is, forbidden. Nor do the owners of land 
along the streams encourage the visits of boys 
with fish poles. 

Still, that does not seem to worry the 
youngsters. The “doughboys” who lived in 
the villages after the armistice—a soldier 
wrote home that the soldiers “lived in the 
barn part of the house, and the families in 
the house part of the barn”—told them much 
of America and of the good times the young 
folks of this country had, told them as only 
a lot of homesick boys could tell them, and 
it fired imaginations; but Pierre or Antoine 
or Jacques, or Marie or Madelon or Jeanne 
looked at the old stone buildings where their 
grandparents were born and concluded that 
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the villages were much better than America 
because they were “home.” 

With the lack of big affairs, the smaller 
ones become very important. One day the 
load of meat in the cart that the butcher’s 
diminutive donkey was pulling shifted so 
that the helpless animal was held suspended 
in the air, and, though the donkey did not 
seem to mind and merely waited with ears 
laid back pathetically until he was rescued, 
the happening caused talk and comment for 
a week. Everyone saw it, but the village 
newspaper promptly added it to the burden 
of announcements to be made. 

The newspaper, by the way, walks round 
the village. It ‘is the town crier; and, since 
there always has been a town crier, there 
must be one now. He beats on a shiny old 
drum that gleams in the sunlight; he has a 
bristling white moustache, and there is fire in 
his eye; his bearing is militant, and he de- 
mands and receives strict attention. On his 
breast is the croix de guerre, because in the 
war he took his place in the field and fought 
with exceptional bravery for his country. His 
wife substituted for him at home, and, al- 
though her roll of the drum was not so 
perfect as his had been, her announcements 
were more vivacious and contained a good 
many more words. 


THE GENDARMES 


His budget is generally thin,—announce- 
ment of when taxes are due, the prices of 
crops, and matters of a like nature,—but 
now and then he has something important 
to announce, as for example a lost child. 
Then he plays his part with true artistic 
fervor. The beat of his drum is louder and 
more prolonged, his dramatic pauses are 
timed with fine effect, and his climax is per- 
fect. Even the gendarmes—policemen—stop 
to listen. : 

There are gendarmes even in the remote 
districts. They are not town constables as in 
America, but are part of a national police 
force distributed all over the country. They 
live in barracks situated at convenient points, 
usually between two villages. In their spare 
time they work their gardens, polish their 
equipment and look after their families. The 
families are important, for each child born 
while the father is in the service means an 
increase in his pay. 

So Yesterday meets To-day in Centyal 
France. At Domremy the little stone home of 
Joan of Arc still stands; the little boxlike 
church on the main road contains the font 
at which she was baptized; the little dark 
chamber in which she slept is even as it was, 
except that irreverent visitors have scratched 
their names into the stone walls. And it is 
quite possible that Domremy itself is as it 
was in the days of Joan of Arc; but now on 
the high hill there gleams a great basilica, a 
fine new white structure erected to the mem- 
ory of the heroic maid who is now a saint. 
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HE boy came into the office of the 
county commissioners at a moment when 

the board was busy. Only one of the five 
members, Mr. Meakin, the chairman, gave 
him more than a hurried glance as he stood 
just within the doorway. He was a slender 
lad and wore a heavy Mackinaw jacket, 
dark woolen trousers tucked into high-laced 
boots and a fur cap pulled low over his ears. 
It was not his clothing that attracted the 
notice of the chairman, for his was the usual 
winter dress of the outdoor men in that part 
of northern California. Nor was it the rifle 
the boy carried; lately most of the ranchers 
who came to town brought along their guns. 
Rather it was the expression in his face, the 
alertness of his eyes, the attitude of hesita- 
tion, as if, having got so far, he were doubt- 
ful what step he should take next. The 
chairman was on the point of addressing 
him; then he decided to wait for him to 


He did not have to wait long. The lad 
approached the counter that separated him 
from the busy commissioners. He removed 
his fur cap. “I heard you were going to 
appoint a game warden,” he said. “I’ve come 
here to ask for the job.” 

There was a momentary pause in the sign- 
ing of bills. Four pairs of eyes briefly sur- 
veyed the applicant, then turned back to the 
stacks of papers that littered the long table. 
Obviously, those members were not inter- 
ested; but the chairman rose. 

“You probably didn’t understand the na- 
ture of this job,” he said not unkindly. “It’s 
to be a special appointment. The farmers are 
complaining about the loss of sheep and 
young stock that mountain lions have caused. 
The man we appoint must be a crack shot; 
he’s got to be right up and coming, and he 
has to be a resident of this county.” . 

“My name is Arthur Tollman. Father lives 
over at Bassett Corners.” 

“Oh, so you are Jim Tollman’s son. Well, 
I’m afraid it’s too big a proposition for you 
to tackle, my boy. It’s a real man’s job. 
Mountain lions are mountain lions, you 
know.” 

“T know it, sir. I’m not afraid. I’ve brought 
my rifle to show you I can shoot straight, 
and I want the job.” 

“Why do you want it?” the chairman 
asked. 

“We need the money. It’s been a hard 
winter on our ranch; lions have killed six of 
our heifers. Dad and I talked it over, and 
I know that he can spare me for the rest of 
the winter if I can manage to land this 
hundred-dollars-a-month job.” 

“Why don’t you rid your own premises of 
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He strove to fight his way back from the yawning brink of the cliff 
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lions before trying to clean up the whole 
country?” growled Lem Jewett, looking up 
from his work. 

“P’ve already killed two,” Arthur replied 
and held up the tawny scalps. “I’ve brought 
in their scalps for the bounty.” 

Then the commissioners began to regard 
with more respect the determined-looking 
boy in front of them. 

“What do you think, men?” the chairm: 
asked after a pause. 

“Humph! Let him fetch in the third scalp, 
and mebbe we'll give him a chance,” Jewett 
said with only a mild growl this time. 

The others at once made several protests. 
It was a man’s job, they said; if anything 
happened to the boy the board would be 
censured. Yet throughout the argument there 
seemed to be an unexpressed wish on the 
part of all the members to give the lad a 
chance. 

“Let’s give him the chance Jewett sug- 
gested,” Mr. Meakin said finally. “If he gets 
his third lion, say in a week, the job is his. 
What do you think, men?” 

So the board decided by unanimous vote, 
and Arthur Tollman thanked the members 
earnestly and hurried from the room in great 
spirits. He ran down the steps of the court- 
house and, forgetting that he was in the 
heart of the county seat, threw his fur cap 
into the air and shouted, “O Captain, the job 
is ours!” 

A dog leaped out of the pung that was 
standing at the hitching rails. He was a 
shaggy-coated, blocky-headed Airedale ter- 
rier, and his beautiful brown eyes and stumpy 
tail showed that he shared his master’s de- 
light as he raced across the snowy ground to 
meet him. 

Arthur, hardly able to refrain from yelling 
at the top of his voice right there in the 
streets of the city, untied his horse and 
jumped into the pung. One hundred dollars a 
month for four months! All the way home 
his spirits were so jubilant that he thought 
lightly of the condition on which he was to 
get the appointment. 

“So you’ve got to show ’em the scalp of a 
third lion, have you?” remarked his father 
when Arthur had joyously told the news. 
“Well, my boy, they’re none too numerous, 
and since you’ve killed the only two in this 
neck of the woods you’ve got to hustle.” 

“There’s been one up at the James dairy 
ranch, and Tom Sanford saw a whopper over 
at Rock Lake. I'll get number three, dad; 
don’t you worry.” 

“Guess I’d better go along and help you 
get him,” suggested Mr. Tollman. 

“Not on your life, dad. This is my job, 
Cap’s and mine.” He glanced at the dog. 
“We're starting out bright and early in the 
morning. I’ve only a week to bring in the 
scalp.” 

“T know you can shoot, and I’ll bank on 
your courage, but I don’t know as I ought 
to let you go in for this. Sounds altogether 
too risky.” 

“Dad!” exclaimed Arthur. “I told the com- 
missioners you could spare me. They’d think 
I'd been lying if you didn’t back me up now.” 

“Well, don’t you tell your mother what 
you’re up to. I’d probably have to roost in 
the henhouse if she learns that I’m abetting 
you in this hair-raising stunt.” 

Arthur smiled into his father’s eyes, and 
they shook hands in comradely fashion. 

That evening Arthur busied himself mend- 
ing his snowshoes, cleaning and oiling his 
rifle, sharpening his hunting knife and pack- 
ing his kit bag. He had often gone on hunting 
trips, but never before had he prepared for 
an adventure that meant so much to him. 
The next morning he arose before his parents 
were awake, got his own breakfast and, with 
Captain sniffing excitedly at his parapher- 
nalia, struck out for the James dairy ranch. 

The snow was hard packed, the great pines 
and firs were incrusted with heavy coatings 
of snow and ice. Arthur strode through the 
wintry woods at a vigorous pace; his breath 
came forth in vapory clouds. Captain, keen 
to pick up a scent, scouted hither and yon. 
Just at sunrise they reached a low, heavily 
forested ridge, the far slope of which ran 
directly down to the western boundary of 
the dairy ranch. Arthur skidded merrily 
down the path. The milkers were in the cow 
sheds when he got to the ranch, and Mr. 
James himself hailed him with a shout. 

“Have any mountain lions been skulking 
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round your place lately, Mr. James?” Arthur 
inquired at once. 

“Not for a week, plague take ’em! They’ve 
killed two yearlings for me and a sheep 
last week. What you up to, Art—after the 
bounty ?” 

“Yes,” replied Arthur; “and then some.” 

He tarried only a few moments longer, 
then headed for the Sanford ranch, which lay 
in the direction of Rock Lake. Tom Sanford 
answered his knock at the kitchen door. Tom 
was short, stocky and sleepy-eyed. 

“Gee, Art!” he said. “What’s got into you 
to come bustin’ round at this hour of the 
morning ?” 

“Looking for mountain lions, Tom. Got 
any concealed on your premises?” replied 
Arthur, laughing. 

Young Sanford’s rosy cheeks turned a 
shade pale. “Say, deliver me! That was a 
monster I saw up at Rock Lake day before 
yesterday, an’ there ain’t nothin’ in the world 
could get me within shootin’ distance of that 
varmint again, ‘less he was safe in a circus 
cage!” 

“I’m after his scalp. Guess I’ll move along. 
So long, Tom.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” said Tom as he 
watched Arthur take the trail across the 
fields that led to Rock Lake. 

There was something odd about Rock 
Lake. The cliffs that hemmed it in were of 
volcanic origin, and the springs that fed it 
came from mysterious, heated sources. The 
water never froze except in the coldest 
weather. So Arthur was not astonished when 
he caught a glimpse of the dark blue bosom 
of the lake untouched by ice. Sinister stories 
were told of bottomless depths, and even 
though the water was warm few of the na- 
tive lads cared to venture to swim across it. 

When Arthur had climbed to the rim of 
the lake he paused only long enough to catch 
his breath. The dog had scurried ahead, sniff- 
ing eagerly at the snow. A command from 
his master halted him; then dog and boy 
began to skirt the upper shore where the 
growth of young fir and cedar made dark 
patches against the snow. 

It was there that the rough hair along 
Captain’s spine bristled, and a whine of min- 
gled eagerness and alarm indicated that he 
had scented big game. 

“Follow it up!” ordered Arthur, keenly 
scrutinizing the mechanism of his rifle. 

The dog pushed through the snow-clogged 
undergrowth, and Arthur kept on the outer 
edges so that he could see better. On up the 
cahon they went, and at last Arthur saw 
footprints in the heavy frost that topped the 
frozen crust. The dog veered up the side 
of the cafion, occasionally pausing with red 
tongue lolling to await his master’s ap- 
proach. They climbed to the summit, and the 
dog nosed along the ridge, which curved in 
a semicircle high above Rock Lake. At the 
end of the crescent the trail dipped toward 
the lake again. Constantly on the alert, dog 
and boy went down, slipping quietly over 
the snow. The tracks that showed in the now 
sun-softened surface were fresh, and they 
were those of a big fellow. Tom Sanford had 
not exaggerated. 

A light breeze had sprung up and was 
soughing mournfully through the pines. For- 
tunately, it was blowing directly into Ar- 
thur’s face; there was no danger of the lion’s 
getting wind of its pursuers. The trail now 
led over a shoulder of the mountain that ter- 
minated in a narrow point of volcanic cliffs 
jutting into the lake. There were no large 
trees growing on that rocky promontory, and 
the thickets of manzanita and buckbush were 
almost covered with snow. Arthur’s keen 
eyes swept the point, but he could detect no 
sign of the lion. He knew that owing to the 
action of wind and sun the cliffs that fronted 
the lake were free from snow. It might be 
that the lion had sought a spot there to bask 
in the sunshine. Arthur ordered Captain to 
heel, and the pair silently followed the 
plainly marked course of the mountain lion. 

About halfway to the end of the promon- 
tory the fresh tracks merged into a well- 
beaten trail that wound along the shore line 
of Rock Lake. Arthur studied the footprints 
in the new~trail and observed that they 
appeared to have been made by the same 
animal that he was following—a sign that 
the lion had a den somewhere in the volcanic 
cliff. The dog whimpered nervously, but Ar- 
thur shook a finger at him and then sat down 
to remove his snowshoes, for the trail had 
slanted across a face of the cliff that the wind 
had swept clean of snow. It was no more 
than a ledge curving in and out along the 
cliff, and it was so irregular that he could 
gain only a slight idea of what lay in the 
trail twenty feet ahead of him. He dropped 
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to his hands and knees and cautiously crept 
along, breathlessly peering round each turn. 

Beyond the last bend, on a shelving plat- 
form of rock several feet above the level of 
the trail, he caught a glimpse of the tawny 
body of the mountain lion. He ducked his 
head behind the projection of rocks and took 
a long breath to quiet his jumping nerves. 
Then he looked again and carefully studied 
the situation. The lion was perhaps fifty 
yards away. Captain, tense and trustworthy, 
crouched at his master’s heels. 

“Tf I shoot him where he lies, he’ll fall 
plump into the lake,” thought Arthur. “That 
means good-by to scalp number three!” 

The surface of the lake was fully sixty feet 
below the ledge on which the lion lay. Good 
swimmer though Arthur was, he knew that it 
would be an impossible feat for him to re- 
trieve the carcass of the lion from the deep, 
dark waters. 

Again he craned his neck, and noticed a 
dark spot on the cliff just behind the spot 
where the lion was sunning himself. 

“His den!” Arthur’s hand stole forth to 
caress the dog’s head. “Captain, old pal, if 
we wait here till the lion goes into his hole 
we can sneak up and nail him for sure. What 
say, shall we take a chance ?” 

Captain wagged his stump of a tail and 
blinked his eyes. Boy and dog waited. It 
seemed to Arthur that he sat there on the 
narrow trail for hours, scarcely daring to 
move his cramped limbs, and with his eyes 
fairly glued on the recumbent mountain lion. 

Finally he sat back and rested a moment 
from the strain of watching. When he looked 
again the lion had gone. He waited five 
minutes; it did not reappear. He took off 
his moccasins, unstrapped his kit bag and 
placed it on the trail beside them. Gripping 
his rifle and crouching low, he stole swiftly 
along the ledge. He reached the base of the 
shelving perch of the lion, where a pile of 
tumbled boulders made rude steps that as- 
cended the shelf. Arthur’s stockinged feet 
stealthily padded up those jagged steps until 
he was able to peep over the edge. The open- 
ing of the cave loomed black against the gray 
cliff. It was not more than ten feet from the 
brink of the precipice, which dropped in a 
perpendicular line to the water. He felt a 
sudden qualm as to the wisdom of his act; 
then his heart took a leap, and his fingers 
tightened on his rifle. 

There was a rasping snarl, and two specks 
of fire glowed in the blackness of the cavern. 
As quick as a flash Arthur aimed directly 
between the gleaming eyes, but as his finger 
pressed the trigger he cringed involuntarily, 
for he had thrust his stockinged foot upon 
a sharp splinter of stone. A terrific scream 
deadened the report of the rifle, and a yellow 
body came hurtling out of the cavern. Ar- 
thur, standing on one foot, fired.a second 
shot, lost his balance and sprawled forward, 
clutching desperately at the ragged edge of 
the shelving rock. 

Just as he drew himself clear of the edge 
the lion was upon him. He felt the steel-like 
claws rip through the left shoulder of his 
hunting coat and tear into his flesh. He 
reached for his knife, and as he strove to 
fight his way back from the yawning brink 
of the cliff he lunged viciously at the yellow 
breast of the lion. There was a spasmodic 
quiver, a choking snarl, and the lion whirled 
away. Captain had succeeded in scrambling 
up the difficult stone steps and now charged 
full tilt into the fray. His fangs sank deep 
into the lion’s flank, and Arthur was able to 
seize his rifle. This time his aim was true. 
The lion sprang high into the air, dragging 
the dog off his feet. With a mighty thud they 
came down upon the gritty rocks, and the 
lion, rebounding in a frightful convulsion, 
landed perilously near the brink. Another 
convulsion would send the body over the cliff 
and into the water—the very thing that 
Arthur had tried so hard to avoid. 

Intent upon saving his third scalp, he 
leaped toward the writhing beast and seized 
his tail just in time. Throwing his whole 
weight backward, he dragged the lion toward 
the cave. With a wheezy growl the beast 
sprang for the boy. It was the last death 
struggle, but the force of the blow knocked 
Arthur hard against the wall of the cliff. 
Dazed as he was, he clubbed his rifle for a 
final stand. 

But the lion was dead. The great tawny 
body lay stretched full-length across the 
mouth of the cave. The dog, with his fangs 
still buried in the lion’s flank, growled fero- 
ciously. Arthur dropped to the ground, rested 
his back against the cliff and looked at his 
prize. “Some lion, Cap, old pal,” he managed 
to gasp. “Now we can fetch in the third 
scalp, and the job is ours!” 
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Prettier Teeth 


To millions of all races 


This is to offer a ten-day test, of a tooth 
paste whose results will surprise and de- 
light you. 

To millions of people, half the world 
over, it is bringing prettier teeth. It is 
bringing cleaner, safer teeth. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are advising its 
adoption. 

Make this free test. Learn what this 
new method means to you and yours. 
Watch how your teeth change in a week. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
the. coat that clouds their luster. And 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 

It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not end it. So countless teeth brushed 
daily are dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Also of many internal diseases. 


Must be removed 


Dental science has long sought a daily 
film combatant. Without it, the tooth 
brush is sadly inadequate. The best- 
brushed teeth, if film remains, discolor 
and decay. 

Now two methods have been found to 
effectively fight film. Able authorities 
have proved them by many careful tests. 
In Europe and America, leading dentists 
now advise them. 

For daily use they are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. This tooth 
paste complies with all modern require- 
ments. To people all around you it is 
bringing results never obtained before. 


What Pepsodent does 


Pepsodent combats the film wherever 
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Pepsadéent 


it appears. Then it leaves teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits which cling and-may form acid. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus every use brings five effects, all 
of them important. Together they mean 
a new dental era. You will realize that 
fact in a week. 





The quick results will 
delight you 
The results are both quick. and ap- 


parent. You can feel them in cleaner 
teeth, see them in whiter teeth. 

To children they are as important as to 
adults. Young teeth are markedly sub- 
ject to these film attacks. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Compare the new way with the old. 
Let the clear results decide you. This 
is too important to forget. Cut out the 
coupon now. 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
— All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 
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** Well, I’m not so badly off after all’’ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ONE SURE WAY to displease our neighbors 
is to seem too well pleased with ourselves. 


Both Minds and Fountain Pens will work when 
willed; 

But Minds like Fountain Pens must first be 
filled. 


WE EARN MONEY and we spend it, and it 
seems to leave no trace; but the way we earn 
and spend it forms habits that make or mar 
our characters. 


“ABOUT THIS TIME OF YEAR,” says the 
old resident of Little Lot, “nothing will add a 
thousand dollars to a set of buildings quite 
so quickly as a hundred dollars’ worth of 
paint.” 


CHINA NO DOUBT thinks that war is a 
stupid way to settle international difficulties ; 
nevertheless figures lately published show 
that China has an active army of 1,370,000 
men. The army is, indeed, divided between 
the imperial North and the republican South, 
but that lessens neither the burden nor the 
potential destructiveness of it. 


THE FASHION of auction sales has invaded 
the automobile industry. Even as horses were 
once a standard commodity that found a 
ready sale at a fair price in city auction 
rooms, so it is now with cars both new and 
secondhand. Sale at auction is an excellent 
test of value. “A good name is better than 
precious ointment,” and those cars that have 
established a reputation for service will prob- 
ably bring good prices. 


IMPROVEMENT in the process of extract- 
ing aluminium brought the price down from 
$5.00 a pound in 1888 to eighteen cents in 
1914. Then the demands of war sent it up 
again to more than three times eighteen cents, 
but it is back again now. But German com- 
petition is casting its shadow on the industry. 
Spoons that look like those marked half a 
dollar each a year ago are now on sale for 
five cents apiece, but on the back in plain 
letters is the stamp, Germany. 


TG EXTEND MANHATTAN ISLAND six 
miles down the bay, which would add six 
square miles to the most valuable piece of 
land on earth, seems like an impossible un- 
dertaking, but engineers say that it could 
easily be done by building from both sides of 
The Battery sea walls carried down to bed 
rock wherever the bed rock is not more than 
eighty feet below the surface of the river. 
The interior of the huge cofferdam so con- 
structed would then be pumped clear of 
water, and would be all ready for the foun- 
dation of buildings and streets. 


THE DUTCH THANKSGIVING is on the 
3d of October, for on that day, in 1574, 
Leyden, beleaguered and starving, was deliv- 
ered from the Spanish hosts. Then it was 
that William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
broke the dikes and let in the sea to drive 
off the Spanish army. Forty years later, when 
the Puritans sought refuge in Leyden, they 
became familiar with the annual custom of 
Thanksgiving and afterwards in America 
found it a fitting way to express their grati- 
tude to God for the bounty of harvest and 
the blessings of peace and religious freedom. 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOWED MOTHERS 
are becoming general. A dozen years ago a 
destitute mother could do one of three 
things: put her children into an institution, 
keep them at home uncared for while she 
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worked out, or stay at home with them and 
starve. Of course every one of the three was 
bad for the state, for citizenship and for jus- 
tice. Illinois passed a state-wide “Funds-to- 
Parents Act” in 1911; Missouri legislated on 
the subject in 1911 and has since amended 
the law and made it more liberal. Colorado 
followed in 1913. Forty states now have such 
a law on their statute books. 
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OUR REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING 


T is exactly three hundred years since 
I Thanksgiving Day was first celebrated on 

the American continent. The Pilgrim band, 
though they had lost half their numbers 
during the first winter at Plymouth, and 
though they were beset by hardships and by 
the fear of their savage neighbors, found 
in the survival of the little colony and in 
the hope of a gradually ameliorating lot just 
cause for thanksgiving to God. Have we, who 
have inherited the institutions and the spir- 
itual ideals that they labored to establish, less 
reason than they to be thankful? 

Like the other nations of the world the 
United States has reached a great social and 
political crisis. We have passed through a 
great war, and we begin to feel the burden 
of debt and disaster that the war laid upon 
mankind. Our trade is disarranged; neither 
financially nor economically are we so pros- 
perous as we are wont to be. We are a little 
afraid of the future, for we have been shaken 
out of the easy and comfortable confidence 
in our own efficiency in which we have been 
used to live. 

But great material prosperity is not always 
a matter for thanksgiving. It sometimes sof- 
tens and dissipates the strength and virtue 
of a nation. Perhaps nations like men should 
echo the prayer of Agur: “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” We have enough and, 
like the Pilgrims, we can reasonably hope for 
an increasing store of comforts in the coming 
years. Is there not ample cause for thanks- 
giving in the fact that, although the nation 
has been tried by adversity and loss and 
assailed by doubt and misgiving, it shows no 
sign of losing either its heart or its head? The 
gospel of hard work and cheerful courage still 
counts most Americans as its adherents. We 
are working our way out of the depression 
that the war caused with less confusion and 
nervousness than might have been expected. 
We are not yielding to the clamor of those 
who would overthrow everything of value 
that the past has handed down to us, but we 
are taking the lead in a serious attempt to 
stamp out militarism, one of the hoary evils 
that the past has bequeathed to the world. 

We do not thank God because our way is 
the way of fatness and of peace, but because, 
in the time of testing and of trial, our people 
are able to quit themselves like men. 
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HELPING INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


ENATOR HITCHCOCK of Nebraska has 
S proposed a scheme for dealing with the 

deadlock in international trade that has 
resulted from the depreciated currencies in 
Europe, the ‘complete demoralization of ex- 
change and the accumulation in this country 
of almost half the world’s stock of gold. He 
suggests a “Bank of Nations,” to be estab- 
lished with a capital of perhaps two and a 
half billion dollars, and the issuing of “inter- 
national dollars.” The bank would undertake 
to finance exports and imports by affording 
credits, and to control the fluctuations of 
exchange. It is of course impossible to give 
here the details of the plan or to set forth 
how the Senator expects it to function in 
rescuing the trading world from its present 
desperate condition. 

Everyone would wish that it might work 
as Senator Hitchcock believes it would. 
Everyone would welcome that or any other 
device that might give relief. Business men, 
bankers and all who have ideas on the sub- 
ject are studying it. Never before was there 
a situation so serious and so puzzling. 

Whether or not Mr. Hitchcock’s plan is the 
best that can be thought out, he is probably 
correct in believing that the only remedy for 
the present trouble is a great extension of 
credit. The underlying fact is that America 
has drained the world of its surplus gold, and 
that, if the world is to obtain American raw 
materials, it must have credit acceptable to 
the seller, since it has no gold to pay for them. 
Europe needs our cotton, our copper, our 
wheat, our meat, but has only its own paper 
money with which to pay for them, and that 
we do not accept in payment. We do not 


need and therefore do not buy from other 
countries enough to balance the account, and 
so those other countries cannot buy freely of 
us; our products accumulate at home, and 
the drain of gold to us—for which we have 
no use—goes on. The longer that process con- 
tinues—if increasing stagnation can be called 
a process—the harder it will be to restore 
the normal condition of trade. 

That it is the deficiency of gold elsewhere 
and its excess here that is the chief cause of 
the trouble will be evident if we bear in 
mind the paradoxical fact that a lack of ready 
money is no proof of poverty. The countries 
of Europe are impecunious in the strict sense, 
but not poor. Although not so rich as they 
were a few years ago, they still have great 
wealth in every form except that of good 
money. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
normal conditions cannot be permanently re- 
stored until the stock of gold is redistributed. 
If a system of credits can be found that will 
result in a resumption of trade on the old 
scale, it may bring about the necessary flow 
of gold in the other direction; but what is 
needed is credit for those who must buy on 
credit because they have no money; that is, 
the manufacturers of Europe who require 
our raw materials. Senator Hitchcock’s Bank 
of Nations seems to be rather an institution 
for affording credit to Americans, and thereby 
freeing them from the fluctuations of ex- 
change, than an institution for financing for- 
eigners. 
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BLUFF 


DESIRE to win through “bluffing” when 
A it seems difficult or impossible to win 
in any other way is responsible for 
much trouble in the world. Occasionally the 
bluff does win; a weak case triumphs over a 
strong one because of the cowardice of the 
stronger, or a just case establishes itself owing 
to the prudent withdrawal under threat of 
the person who has been obstinately wrong. 
The balance of positive achievement. to the 
credit of successful bluff is probably about 
even between good and evil. But nearly al- 
ways the bluff fails, and then the bluffer faces 
the necessity of getting out of an awkward 
situation. Though he has not intended to 
execute the threat that his bluff conveyed, he 
finds his hand forced; either he must accept 
the ignominy of backing down or he must 
take the step that he threatened and that he 
knows cannot but be disastrous. Pride is 
often stronger in men than common sense or 
even self-interest. The bluffer who is cor- 
nered is likely to feel that he must carry out 
his threat for the sake of a principle; he 
must show people that he means what he 
says, when as a matter of fact he knows that 
he did not really mean what he said, but 
only hoped that others would think that he 
meant it. 

Most of the strikes that take place are the 
consequence of bluff. Most of the wars that 
have been fought might have been averted 
if some one had not rashly chosen to bluff— 
and then more rashly chosen to maintain the 
bluff after it was called. Most of the diffi- 
culties that men and women get into are 
owing to bluff—are the result of their com- 
mitting themselves to a false position from 
which they have not the courage or the hon- 
esty to withdraw with the immediate sacrifice 
of dignity involved. 

The victories of bluff are few and cheap; 
its defeats are numerous and costly. 
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THE WORLD WHEAT CROP 


SURVEY of the wheat crop of the world 
for 1921 gives the comforting assurance 
that the supply from all sources except 

Russia is a little greater than the average crop 
of the five years that immediately preceded 
the war. The crop of 1921 is larger than the 
pre-war average in this country, in Canada, 
Argentina and Australia, which, combined, 
produce approximately one half the world’s 
supply. Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Spain have produced in the aggregate nearly 
the same amount as before the war. Central 
Europe is deficient but is improving and is 
likely to do much better next year. 

The estimate of the world’s crop is a little 
more than two and three quarters billion 
bushels. The most important fact about it, of 
which we need no statistics to inform us, is 
that Russia has not produced grain enough to 
be measured and reported. In former times 
that country grew nearly one fifth of the 
world’s wheat crop and contributed one 
fourth of all the wheat exported from one 
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country to another. Now its own people are 
starving because the sower no longer goes 
forth to sow. 

It is most satisfactory to know that else- 
where the former productiveness has been 
reéstablished and that it is increasing from 
year to year. Whether the yield will continue 
to suffice for the world’s demand for many 
generations to come is always a debated ques- 
tion. An increasing population and a continu- 
ally diminishing area of land still uncultivated 
but adapted to wheat growing make it an 
interesting topic of discussion, if not a matter 
for anxiety. But there need be no fear of a 
serious shortage for some time. By the time 
our great-great-grandchildren find themselves 
approaching the limit, or even before that, 
human ingenuity will surely have found ways 
to increase greatly the yield of wheat to the 
acre. Moreover, in forecasting what is in store 
for the human race in the distant future, we 
should never leave out of the account that a 
great majority of mankind prefer other grains 
than wheat, and that even the wheat eaters 
substitute other grains without feeling it a 
serious hardship. 
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DECREASING ILLITERACY 


ANY interesting, illuminating and stim- 
ulating facts appear in the statistics of 
illiteracy that the census office has 

lately published. Ten years ago seventy-seven 
of every one thousand persons in the country 
who were at least ten years old were illiter- 
ate; that is, unable to read and write. In 1921 
the number had dropped to sixty, a reduction 
of almost one fourth. At the present time, 
therefore, there are only six persons more 
than ten years old in every hundred, includ- 
ing both native and foreign born, white and 
black, who cannot read and write. 

But the situation is really much better than 
that, for of the native-born whites only two 
persons in a hundred are still illiterate. The 
high number of six in a hundred of the popu- 
lation as a whole is owing to the high rate of 
illiteracy among the foreign born and the 
negroes. For the foreign born we are of 
course not responsible. They come to us un- 
learned and usually too old to go to school. 
But for the colored people we are responsible. 
Thirteen in every hundred of the foreigners 
and twenty-three in a hundred of the negroes 
are classified as ignorant of the printed and 
written word. In one state thirty-eight ne- 
groes in every hundred are illiterate. 

Among the native whites of the Northern 
states illiteracy has almost entirely disap- 
peared. There are no less than twenty-five 
states in which less than one in a hundred of 
the native whites are classed as illiterate. In 
those states the average number of totally 
unlearned native whites is only a trifle more 
than five to a thousand. The average for the 
whole North is less than eight to the thousand. 

Everyone knows that education is far less 
general in the South than in the North. That 
is because the South has its peculiar prob- 
lems, which it is eager to solve, and which in 
time it will doubtless work out to its own 
great benefit as well as to the benefit of the 
rest of the country. 

The practical use of gathering such facts 
and statistics as those here given is not hard 
to see. The educational department of the 
State of New York, knowing that there is a 
census card for every person of the popula- 
tion, and that it shows whether or not he 
is illiterate, says to the census office, “Please 
send us the name of every illiterate in New 
York State.” The office supplies the names, 
and then the State of New York gets after 
every one of the illiterates with its school- 
books. Fhat’s the way to stamp out illiteracy. 
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THE AMERICAN TYPE 


THNOLOGISTS are more and more in- 
clined to believe that there are only three 
distinct races of mankind: the white, the 

black and the yellow. They think that most 
of the “race” distinctions that the people of 
Europe, America and western Asia talk about 
are not fundamental, and that the outward 
and physical variations on which such classi- 
fications are based are merely the result of 
the different climatic environment in which 
the varying nations dwell. 

If that is the case we in this country should 
be creating a recognizable American type, 
more or less different from the British, the 
Irish, the German, the Norwegian, the Italian 
and the Jewish type that successive waves of 
immigration have brought to our shores. Dr. 
Hrdlicka, a competent ethnologist connected 
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with the National Museum at Washington, 
has been investigating the matter. He believes 
that the type is already fairly well estab- 
lished. “The old Americans,” as he calls those 
whose families have lived here for more than 
three generations, are tall; as a whole, taller 
than any other numerous group of white- 
skinned people in the world. They tend to be 
neither dark nor fair. Pure blonds are rare 
among them, and there are few of the marked 
red-haired type, and few of the swarthy 
black-eyed type. Brown hair, blue-gray or 
“mixed” eyes and a skin of intermediate 
color prevail. The shape of the head also 
tends to be intermediate, neither very long 
(dolichocephalic) nor very broad (brachy- 
cephalic). The face is long and rather nar- 
row, often becoming oval. Neither the cheek 
bones nor the jaws are especially prominent 
—a rather curious fact if our physical char- 
acteristics are the result of what climate does 
to us; for how, then, shall we account for the 
high and prominent cheek bones of the Amer- 
ican Indians, who have lived here longer than 
we have? 

Dr. Hrdlicka thinks the men of the Ameri- 
can type are of rather better proportions than 
the women, too many of whom are inclined 
to be flat chested. But he cheers us by ex- 
pressing the opinion that on the whole the 
old Americans form one of the best and 
strongest strains that the dominant white 
race can show. 

His observations tally well with those that 
unscientific persons have made for themselves 
as they have traveled about the country. 
There are few physical differences between 
the New Englander, the Southerner and the 
man from the Middle West or the Pacific 
Coast. There is often a noticeable difference 
in voice or pronunciation, but even that is 
less than it used to be. There is coming to 
be an American national type, the physical 
portrait of which Dr. Hrdlicka has drawn 
quite accurately. The mental and tempera- 
mental characteristics of the typical Ameri- 
can would be harder to describe. They are 
the result of social as well as climatic en- 
vironment, and include both admirable and 
disagreeable traits. An intelligent and sympa- 
thetic observer from the outside—such a man 
as Lord Bryce, for example—could deal with 
that subject better than a native American. 
We are confident that he would say a great 
deal that would gratify our self-esteem—and 
some things that would make our ears burn. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE first skirmish between the French 

premier, M. Briand, and his enemies in the 
Nationalist party resulted in a decided vic- 
tory for the premier. M. Briand got a major- 
ity of 166 votes, and so could go home from 
the Chamber of Deputies and pack his lug- 
gage for the trip to Washington. Nevertheless, 
political observers in Paris believe that the 
premier was on the verge of defeat and that 
he escaped it only by his adroitness in arous- 
ing the Chamber to the necessity of support- 
ing the director of French foreign policy 
before the eyes of the world. M. Poincaré, M. 
Clémenceau and M. Tardieu do not like ali 
that M. Briand does in his dealings with other 
nations, but their attack on him was made 
on an issue of purely internal politics. They 
think he is drifting too far “toward the 
Left,” and that he no longer represents the 
Nationalist party, which carried the last par- 
liamentary election by a large majority. 
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HE former Kaiser Karl, late of Vienna 

and Budapest, is the sort of amiable and 
attractive young fellow who can occupy a 
throne satisfactorily so long as the realm is 
orderly and the people are contented; but he 
is conspicuously unfitted for the task of re- 
gaining a lost crown. He has no military 
genius, no intellectual force, no magnetism. 
His two attempts to reverse the current of 
affairs in Hungary and to climb back to the 
throne were hasty, ill-planned, hopeless ven- 
tures. Karl offered the Hungarians nothing 
except the chance to restore the Hapsburg 
family to sovereignty. He thought that they 
would seize it eagerly, but he found no sup- 
port except among a few of the nobility who 
had purposes of their own to serve. It is 
no doubt the end of Karl. He is too uneasy 
and disturbing a person to be left at large. 
Switzerland will not have him back, England 
does not want him. The neighbors of Hun- 
gary—the little Entente—protest against his 
settling anywhere in Europe. He is sure to 
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be interned somewhere, perhaps like Napo- 
leon on an island. But it seems absurd to 
treat so ineffectual a person as Karl with the 
severity that was visited on Napoleon. 
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HAT the Irish conference could survive 

so irritating an incident as the recent 
correspondence with the Vatican is good evi- 
dence that both parties want peace and will 
overlook a good many things in the hope of 
getting it. The trouble started when, in re- 
plying to a polite note from the Pope, in 
which His Holiness wished success to the 
conference, King George spoke of the Irish 
as “my people.” Mr. de Valera at once wrote 
to the Pope a letter in which he protested 
that he must not suppose that the Irish were 
King George’s “people” at all, but must re- 
member that they claimed independence and 
had gone far to establish it. That in turn 
aroused the anger of the British delegates; 
so the harmless little courtesy on the part of 
the Pope came near supplying the match that 
might have exploded the conference with 
much noise and heat. Fortunately, cooler 
counsels prevailed and the conference went 
back to work. ° 


HE railway strike, which for a few days 

threatened the nation, was not permitted 
to go into effect. The leaders of the unions 
became convinced that the moment was in- 
auspicious for such a demonstration. The 
government was prepared to use all its au- 
thority to keep the roads running, the rail- 
Way managers were reported to be quite 
ready for a strike, and the public showed 
no enthusiasm over a course of action that 
would have helped to maintain the present 
exorbitant costs of transportation. Meanwhile 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered the railways to reduce freight rates on 
grain, grain products and hay in the western 
half of the country by about sixteen per cent. 
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HE Internal Revenue office, having ap- 

parently made up its mind that Congress 
was not ready to take any action to prevent 
the manufacture of beer “for medicinal pur- 
poses,” has issued regulations in accordance 
with the opinion of President Wilson’s Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. Palmer, that beer and wine 
could be prescribed medicinally under the 
prohibitory law. The new regulations permit 
a physician to prescribe two quarts of wine 
or two and a half gallons of beer. Of course 
the local authorities still have some control 
over the matter, through the licensing power, 
but the prohibition leaders are much annoyed 
by the action of the Internal Revenue de- 
partment. They will make a determined effort 
to get the bill passed that prohibits the use 
of beer as a medicine. It was because the 
House and the Senate disagreed as to the 
extent to which a search of private premises 
should be allowed that the bill failed of pas- 
sage last summer. ° 


ORTH DAKOTA, for the first time since 

1916, has voted against the Nonpartisan 
League. At the special election Governor 
Frazier, Attorney-General Lemke and the 
commissioner of agriculture, Mr. Hagan, were 
all recalled. The majority was small, but for 
the purposes of the election decisive. The new 
state government is pledged to complete the 
state-owned elevator and flour mill, but it 
will not be friendly to the Bank of North 
Dakota or to the advanced programme of 
state activity that the Nonpartisan League 
has started. It is certain that the league will 
not take its defeat “lying down,” and another 
lively campaign is predicted for next year. 
Meanwhile, the Supreme Court still contains 
a majority of league supporters and will 
probably resist any wholesale abandonment 
of undertakings to which the state’s credit 
has been pledged. ° 


S the German reparation payments begin 
the influx of German goods into England 
attracts the attention of those who watch 
trade balances. In August the imports of 
German iron and steel into England rose by 
£73,046, and the imports of dyestuffs went 
up £37,019. The increases are not perhaps 
alarming in themselves, but they give the 
British economist some uneasiness, since they 
come at a time when British industry is so 
nearly flat on its back. There is a good deal of 
apprehension lest the flow of German goods 
will seriously retard the recovery of business 
in the United Kingdom. But if the Germans 
are to pay they must sell goods wherewith to 
get the money; and they can now undersell 
almost every other nation in the world. 
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The Buescher-Grand Cornet is ex- 
ceptionally e: = to blow, yet possesses 
a tone of wonderful volume. If you 
expect to learn to play a Cornet, you 
should by all means have a good in- 
strument. With a Buescher-Grand, 
you own an instrument similar to that 
with which the greatest cornetists of 
America have made their reputations. 
If interested in a Cornet or other 
instrument, ask for our complete Cat- 
alog—sent free. 
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MAGIC FRUIT 


By Mary Norwood 


F old Mr. and Mrs. Tansy had not 

I offered to take Luke and Hetty Bas- 

com when their mother found she 
would have to go to the hospital for a 
long time, it is hard to say what would 
have become of them. Mrs. Bascom was 
a widow and poor, and there were no 
relatives for the children to stay with. 

Luke and Hetty tried to look cheerful 
when they saw old Mr. Tansy driving 
up in a buggy to get them, but it was 
hard work. They had never lived in the 
country, much less on a farm, and they 
wondered how it would seem. 

“Good-by, mother,” said Luke. “I am 
going to learn to be a farmer, and then 
some day I shall be able to buy all sorts 
of things for you. And I'll buy myself a 
four-bladed pocketknife and Hetty a— 
what do you want most, Hetty ?” 

“A ring with a blue stone,” said Hetty, 
“but I’m going to learn to be a cook and 
make some money and buy it for my- 
self.” 

They kept talking very fast about 
what they were going to do; it some- 
how helped to keep up their courage. 

“You will like the country,” Mrs. Bas- 
com said encouragingly. “There are so 
many birds and flowers, and the way the 
fruit grows is almost like magic.” 

That made things easier, and so Luke 
and Hetty were able to keep on smiling 
to the last. 

Mr. Tansy was a silent old man, and 
the children felt somewhat forlorn by the 
time the ten-mile drive came to an end. 
Mrs. Tansy, too, was rather quiet; but 
she gave the little travelers a kind wel- 
come and a good supper. 

“Do you think we are going to like it 
here?” Hetty asked her brother as they 
went up to bed. 

“Perhaps,” Luke answered cautiously. 
“There'll be the birds and flowers, you 
know, and the magic fruit.” 

“Oh, yes, the magic fruit,” said Hetty hap- 
pily. “I had forgotten that.” 

They found, as the weeks went by, that 
they did like it very much on the Tansy farm. 
They played and worked and learned some- 
thing new every day. It was midsummer when 
they reached the farm, but there was still 
plenty of time to see things grow. The fruit 
did indeed grow like magic. 

“IT want to learn how to raise things my- 
self,” Luke had said the very first day. 

“And I want to learn how to cook,” Hetty 
chimed in, 

Then they told Mr. and Mrs. Tansy about 
the knife and the ring that they were going 
to buy some day, and all their plans. 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


Verses and Drawing 
by L. J. Bridgman 


“What shall we have 
for dinner to-day?” 
Said the manager 
down at the Zoo. 
“Now speak up at once 
and let every one say, 
For our Thanksgiving 
dinner is due.” 


“Hay!” called the hay-eaters. 
“Hay!” was the shout; 
The donkey joined in 
with his bray. 
The lion, confused with 
the din all about, 
Didn't hear. what was said 
and roared, “Hey?” 


“Hay let it be!” said 
the manager; so, 
Though the hay-eaters 
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COASTING SONG 


One for the slider, 
Two for the sled, 
Three for the puppy dog— 
And zip, zip, zed! Little do 


Ice is on the hillside, 

Snow is in the air; 
Folk who dress in cosy fur, 
i they care. 


One for the slider, 
Two for the sled, 
Three for the puppy dog— 
And zip, zip, zed! 








“Very well,” said the farmer and his wife. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.’” ‘ 

So Luke spent a good deal of his time in the 
fields and in the garden, and Hetty helped 
Mrs. Tansy in the kitchen, and they both felt 
very important and useful. 

The farmer turned over a whole pumpkin 
patch to Luke’s special care. It was a small 
patch, but it called for much attention. Water 
had to be carried to it when there was no 
rain, and weeds had to be pulled up and bugs 
destroyed. Luke worked hard. 

Meanwhile Hetty, in a big apron, was 
learning to cook. She was so small that she 
had to stand on a footstool to measure flour 
and beat eggs, but that did not discourage 





grinned at the feast, 

Brother lion seemed sad 
and his spirits were low — 
He didn’t like hay in the least! 








her. She learned how to make bread as well 
as anybody; and one day she made three 
whole pies all by herself. 

Later on she helped Luke pick apples and 
found the largest apple that anyone had ever 
seen on farm. Mr. Tansy said she might 
have it for her own, and he gave Luke the 
biggest pumpkin in the fine pumpkin patch 
that the little boy had taken care of. 

It was nearly Thanksgiving when a letter 
came saying that their mother was able to 
leave the hospital. Luke and Hetty rejoiced 
at the good news, but they were sorry to say 
good-by to their friends and the farm. 

“You're a very useful pair,” said Mr. Tansy. 
So Luke and Hetty felt pleased and proud. 
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NOVEMBER 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


Poor dear littie chilly November! 
His lessons he cannot remember. 
His marks are se low 
(Down to zero they go) 
That I think he will leave by December. 
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Mr. Tansy found at the last minute 
that he could not spare a horse to take 
the children back to the city, and so 
they would have to go back by train. 

“Anyhow, I’m going to carry my big 
pumpkin,” said Luke. “Mother must see 
that, no matter what.” 

“And I am going to carry my big red 
apple,” Hetty said. “I shall make her an 
apple tart with it, and perhaps I shall 
make some pumpkin pies from Luke’s 
pumpkin.” 

Mrs. Tansy laughed; she had taken to 
laughing a great deal since Luke and 
Hetty came to the farm. 

“So you’re going to carry back the big 
pumpkin and the big apple,” Mr. Tansy 
said. He looked at his wife. “Well, 
they’ve been good children,” he re- 
marked; “I think they’ve earned a pump- 
kin and an apple. Maybe,” he added, 
“they’ve earned even more.” 

The next day a happy little pair 
boarded the train for the city. Luke car- 
ried the big pumpkin, which was so large 
that he could hardly get his arms round 
it; and Hetty had a huge apple, as red 
as her cheeks. The other passengers 
smiled a little. 

The brother and sister sat proudly on 
the green seat with their treasures be- 
tween them. 

“Look at that little curly-haired girl 
across the aisle,” said Hetty. “She hasn’t 
any red apple like mine. But, oh, I hadn't 
noticed ; look at her ring, Luke. Oh, look 
at it!” : 

Luke looked; then he patted his sister 
on the arm.: “Never you mind, Hetty. I 

suppose her brother has got a dandy knife, 
too. But what of that? Didn’t I tell you that 
T'll soon be a farmer? Then you shall have 
a ring as pretty as that one—of course you 
will.” 

Hetty sighed. It seemed a long time before 
Luke would be a farmer. But after a while 
she grew more cheerful, and when she saw 
her mother on the station platform she for- 
got everything else. 

Mrs. Bascom was astonished at the size of 
the pumpkin and of the apple. 

“Why, they look like magic fruit, to be 
sure,” she said. 

That afternoon there was a bustle in the 
Bascom kitchen. Luke carried his pumpkin 
in from the back porch, and Hetty, with an 
important air, tied on a big apron. Their 
mother was resting ; how surprised she would 
be when she came downstairs and saw pump- 
kin pie and apple tart under way! 

Luke stuck the carving knife into the big 
yellow ball and bore down on it until the 
golden halves separated and fell apart. 

“What’s this,” he shouted suddenly, “in my 
pumpkin ?” 

It looked like a little roll of rubber. Luke 
picked it up and unwound it, and something 
hard dropped to the floor. 

“A knife, a knife!” cried Luke. “A four- 
bladed knife!” 

Hetty gasped. “Then —” she said, and 
made a dash for her apple. An instant later 
the apple, too, was wide open. 

“Mine’s a ring,” said Hetty with a broad 
smile. “See, Luke—a ring with a little blue 
stone! It’s as pretty as the ring the little girl 
in the train was wearing.” 

Luke was examining his pumpkin. A little 
piece about four inches square had been cut 
from it at one side, and some of the meat had 
been scooped out; then the piece had been 
put back and fastened in place with strips of 
transparent paper. Hetty’s apple had been 
treated in the same way. The two treasures 
had been quite safe. 

“Was it really magic fruit?” little Hetty 
asked in an awed voice. 

“Well,” said Luke slowly, “I suppose Mr. 
and Mrs. Tansy had a good deal to do with 
the knife and the ring; but anyway it’s 
like magic for us, you know.” 

Then they went busily to work to make a 
magic Thanksgiving dessert for their mother. 
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THE BLESSED 
Nancy = Turner 





OVEMBER darkens te its elose; 
They kneel beside their flickering hearth; 

Without, one little wistful rose 

Is drooping, toward the barren earth. 
A frost had bitten the April fruit, 

A blight had seared the summer corn, 
Sharp hail had smitten to the root 

The golden barley, overborne. 


“But oh,” he cries, “I love you, sweet! 
What shall we reek of wind or weather 
So long as we can surely meet 
The sunshine and the storm together?” 


Her meagre little en prayed 
All a July toanenelting y rain; 
sad-eyed cattle left the shade 
To seek their cooling creek in vain; 
The ogee that her hands had cherished, 
hat made the borders beauty-bright, 
They bowed their lovely heads and perished ; 
Her tears had fallen at the sight. 


“But ah,” she breathes, “I love you, dear! 
It cannot tr uly matter whether 

We gain the year or lose the year, 
Just so we live the year together.” 


Then on the hearth a fagot falls 

And breaks to sudden leaping light ; 
A cricket in a corner calls; 

Slow silence deepens down the night. 
The cirele of his young arm makes 

A shelter where the dark had been; 
The old clock on the mantel wakes 

And cries Thanksgiving in. 
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HOMESICKNESS OF THE SOUL 


LD age is a sadly lonesome experience, 

dominie,” said Edward Morton, as he 
settled his stooping frame rheumatically into 
_ a chair beside his old friend in front of the 
study fire. 

“Tt’s curious you should have made that 
remark, Edward,” replied the minister. “I’ve 
just laid down John Burroughs’s account of 
a visit to Carlyle one Sunday afternoon in 
Cheyne Row, London. He says, ‘A kind of 
homesickness of the soul was on Carlyle, and 
it deepened with age.” You remember Holmes’s 
poem about ‘The last leaf upon the tree,’ and 
the loneliness that came with that experi- 
ence? 

“T’ve thought a great deal about it myself. 
I suspect it has something to do with what 
the Bible says about our having here no con- 
tinuing city. As old St. Augustine said, ‘the 
soul’s made for God.’ Do you remember the 
story of Abd-er-Rahman, the first Moorish 
caliph in Spain? He had been bred by the 
banks of the Euphrates. There was no great 
beauty in the country where he spent his 
childhood, and his Spanish home in the old 
city of Cordova seems to have been a fairy 
palace of delight. Yet among all the groves 
and towers and fountains of Cordova, Abd- 
er-Rahman was miserable—it was banish- 
ment. And when he got a palm tree from his 
Syrian home and planted it in his Spanish 
garden an old Arabic ballad tells us that 
he could never look at it without tears. I 
wonder if the homesickness of old age isn’t 
an argument for the immortality of the soul, 
a sign that that which ‘drew from out the 
boundless deep’ is longing to return home? 
I should feel downhearted if mother earth 
held complete satisfaction for the soul as old 
age came on. I’m rather glad of the home- 
sickness of the soul.” 
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THE BIRTHDAY 


LL day the postman had come laden; half 
a dozen times a florist’s car had stopped 
at the door; the telephone had been ringing 
constantly. But Dana wanted nothing so 
much as a good cry. It was her thirty-second 
birthday, and she was alone in the world. All 
day she had fought off the tears, but at four 
o’clock in the afternoon she acknowledged 
herself defeated. Everyone else had some one 
to belong to. She had never felt so lonely in 
all her life. And then once more the bell of 
her apartment rang. 

“Let it ring!” Dana sobbed in her pillow. 

But after all she could not quite do that; 
angrily rubbing her telltale eyes, she went to 
the door. A girl was standing there with a 
note im her hand. She was a shabby, peaked 
girl perhaps fourteem years old with a thin 
a and eyes that were both sharp and wist- 
ul. 

Though Dana did not know the child, she 
recognized the writing on the note and, obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, exclaimed,.“You’re one 
of Miss Harlow’s club girls, aren’t you? 
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Won’t you come in a moment? Fd like to 
give you some of my flowers.” 

The girl followed her, and her sharp eyes 
devoured the lovely room. Dana gathered an 
armful of flowers from jars and baskets and 
put them into a florist’s box. 

“For you and the club girls,” she told her. 

’ When the girl had gone she opened her 
letter and read, “For a week, you belovedest 
Dana, I have been wondering what I could 
give you to tell you how thankful I am every 
minute of my life that you were born one 
May day once upon a time. Hf you could just 
for one minute look into my heart and see 
what you have meant to me ever since I first 
looked into your eyes that third day at high 
school! But I couldn’t possibly tell you with 
money, and since that is so how could I tell 
you with a pocketbook that is like Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard? Then suddenly it came 
to me—I am going to give the world your 
day! I am going to take a day from my leave 
and visit all the loneliest and saddest people 
T know. I’m going to take you with me—all 
the joy of you—and try to pour it into their 
lives. To-night, if you are going to be at 
home, Fl run round for a few minutes; may 
I? Such a tiny, tiny gift, you dear Dana! 
If I could give as much time as I should 
like, P’'d be doing it all my life for love of 

With blurred eyes Dana stood looking 
down at the note. All day long, except for a 
moment when she gave a few roses out of her 
abundance, she had been merely receiving. 
Never mind; there were still four hours before 
Elizabeth would come. You can at least do 
something in four hours. 
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THE QUARREL 


CALL it a sin and a shame,” declared 

Mrs. Odlin with portentous solemnity. 
“Poor Henrietta Luscomb would turn over in 
her grave if she knew what was going on. To 
think that after forty years of living together 
properly and peaceably as sisters should her 
girls should quarrel and fly apart to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, and the Luscomb 
homestead pass into the hands of strangers! 
That in the maturity of their years Lavinia 
and Caroline should suddenly become infected 
with the modern egotism and the modern 
restlessness—I should not have believed it. 
No, I should not, no matter who told me!” 

She paused and bit emphatically into the 
lettuce sandwich with which she had been 
unconsciously gesticulating, for the Ladies’ 
Circle had reached its refreshment hour. Her 
hearers looked impressed, but Miss Ann Ten- 
ney ventured to inquire, “Then how do you 
know, Lucretia ?” 

Mrs. Odlin swallowed hastily and glared. 
“Everybody knows,” she said. “Lavinia her- 
self told me she was going to Toronto; and at 
the post office I ascertained accidentally that 
Caroline’s address for an indefinite period is 
No. 17 Washington Road in a town I couldn’t 
quite catch the name of somewhere in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Miss Tenney serenely sipped. “Oh, yes,” she 
observed, “Caroline’s going to visit her cousin 
Ada Brown, who married out there; she has 
half a dozen children, and Caroline is god- 
mother to the youngest. There’s surely noth- 
ing odd in her making Ada a visit.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Odlin, “though 
I think it distinctly odd, not to say discour- 
teous, that she did not inform an old family 
friend like myself. She would doubtless have 
done so if Lavinia had been accompanying 
her. I suppose she dreaded any remark that 
might touch upon the trouble between them.” 

“Ts there any trouble between them ?” asked 
Ann Tenney politely, passing the cocoanut 
drop cakes. “I hadn’t heard of any. Lavinia’s 
always longed to see Quebec and Montreal, 
and she has a school friend in Toronto.” 

“But strangers in their house!” cried Mrs. 
Odlin. “Surely they would never have let it 
furnished for a term of years if they’d ever 
meant to return, or to keep house together 
anywhere else. Even if they meant to live 
separately you’d think they’d have divided 
the things; but of course where there’s bad 
feeling that’s a difficult thing to do —” 

“Now, now, Lucretia,” said Mrs. Bonney, 
the hostess, “let me fill your cup again and do 
take some of these peppermints; they’re extra 
nice if I did make them myself. And I 
shouldn’t worry about the Luscomb girls. The 
family that’s coming in is distantly related; 
and as for Lavinia and Caroline’s quarreling, 
that’s nonsense. They needed a change, and 
the house needed repairs they couldn’t afford. 
By letting it a couple of years they calculated 
they could travel and mend up and then come 
back and settle down more comfortable than 


ever. I can’t imagine who could ever have told 
you there was a quarrel; but then of course 
nobody did, for you wouldn’t have believed 
them if they had, and you wouldn’t repeat 
what you didn’t believe. It’s very strange!” 

“Very,” said Mrs. Odlin, rather flushed, 
rising to go. “Good-by, Susan. The pepper- 
mints were very nice indeed, though a trifle 
too strong of the essence for some tastes.” 
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DIGGING AWAY A MOUNTAIN 


R Bisbee, Arizona, workmen are trying 

a new venture in copper mining. Instead 

of following the prescribed method of hollow- 
ing out a mountain and using shafts and 
tunnels, they are digging it down with steam 
shovels and carting it away. You get an idea 








The mountain as it appeared in 1917 


of the magnitude of the task when you learn 
that it will take sixteen years to complete 
it, that during the process approximately 
twenty-five million tons of copper ore will 
be carted away, and that from it something 
like a billion pounds of copper will be ex- 
tracted. 

During the four years in which the work 
has been carried on five million cybic yards 








The mountain four years later 


of material have been taken from the moun- 
tain, though that amount does not represent 
pure ore. As fast as the material is dug it is 
hauled over a fifteen-mile railway to smelters 
and mills where the ore is treated. 

When the huge pile is gone there will be 
more room for the town to grow. 
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DESERT SPEED 


ERHAPS nothing that is alive and goes 

upon four feet can equal the extraordinary 
speed of which the desert antelope is capable. 
Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews in his recent 
book Across Mongolian Plains tells how 
while crossing the plains in an automobile he 
discovered a large herd of the animals. 

Our rifles were out in an instant, he writes, 
and Coltman put on more speed. As the car 
leaped forward the antelopes, which were five 
or six hundred yards away, ranged themselves 
in single file and strung out across the plain. 
We left the road at once and headed diago- 
nally toward them. For some strange reason 
when a horse or a car runs parallel with a 
herd of antelopes the animals will swing in 
a complete semicircle and cross in front of it. 

I shall never forget the sight of those mag- 
nificent animals streaming across the desert. 
Their bodies seemed to skim the earth! I was 
shouting in excitement, but Coltman said: 

“They’re not running yet. Wait till we 
begin to shoot.” 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
the speedometer marking thirty-five miles, 
for we were making a poor showing. Then 
the long column bent gradually in our direc- 
tion. Our speed increased to forty miles, and 
the car began to gain, for the antelopes were 
running almost across our course. 

They were about two hundred yards away 
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when Coltman shut off the gas and jammed 
om both brakes, but before the car had 
stopped they had gained another hundred 
yards. I leaped over a pile of bedding and 
came into action with the high-power rifle as 
soon as my feet were on the ground. Colt- 
man’s rifle was already spitting fire from 
the front seat, and at his second shot an 
antelope dropped like lead. My first two bul- 
lets struck the dirt far behind the rearmost 
animal, but the third caught a full-grown 
female in the side, and she plunged forward 
into the grass. 

I realized now what Coltman had meant 
when he said that the antelopes had not begun 
to run. At the first shot every animal in the 
herd seemed to flatten itself. They did not run 
—they flew across the ground; and their legs 
showed only as a tlur. The one I killed was 
four hundred yards away, and I had aimed 
four feet ahead when I pulled the trigger. 
They could not have been traveling at less 
than fifty-five or sixty miles an hour, for they 
were running in a semicircle round the car, 
while we were moving at forty miles an hour 
in a straight line. ° 


ROLY’S AVENGER 


VERY now and then the sagacity of a 

certain dog seems to preve that intelligent 
reasoning rather than mere instinct accounts 
for his actions. A case in point is told by a 
traveler who lately returned from abroad. 

While he was in England he was the guest 
of a country gentleman who took great pride 
in the good-tempered relations that existed 
in one of his kennels of pedigreed dogs. With 
delight he would point out two favorites of 
his, Rory, a noble mastiff, and Roly, a little 
thoroughbred Scotch terrier, which were al- 
ways the best of friends. 

One day the visitor and his host started to 
drive to a neighboring county. Shortly after 
they had arrived at the inm where they were 
going to pass the night they heard the sharp 
yelping of a small dog mingled with the sav- 
age growls of the innkeeper’s big mongrel. The 
stable boy said that a strange little Scotch 
terrier had drifted in from no one knew 
where, that the mongrel had bitten him, and 
that the terrier had run off. 

From the description of the dog the Eng- 
lishman was convinced that the stranger was 


“Roly. The little fellow had probably trailed 


them all the way, shrewdly keeping out of 
sight until they reached their destination. In 
vain the Englishman called and searched the 
shrubbery ; Roly could not be found. 

It was past midnight, and the guests of the 
inn had retired, when suddenly there was a 
loud commotion in the stable yard. Awak- 
ened, the Englishman and his guest followed 
the innkeeper to the scene, and there they 
saw the big mongrel go down to defeat before 
a huge mastiff, while a little Scotch terrier 
danced round excitedly. 

It was Roly and his friend Rory, the mas- 
tiff, who had come to take the part of his 
little comrade. The terrier had obviously jour- 
neved straight home and with animal sagacitv 
enlisted the sympathy of his strong ally, the 
mastiff, which speedily returned wi.h him to 
the scene of his trouble and undertook to 
avenge his wrongs. 
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A BANK FROM A COCOANUT TREE 


HEN a Philippine boy wishes a bank for 

his extra savings he looks up into a 
cocoanut tree, selects a nut of suitable size, 
knocks it down, punches two small holes in 
the end and leaves the rest of the work for 
the ants to do. Soon they enter the nut and 
do not leave it until the interior is as free 
from meat as if it had been scoured. 

Then the boy strips the hairy coat from the 
outside, polishes the nut well and cuts a slit 
on one side to receive the coins. So there you 
are—a bank from a cocoanut tree! 
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NOT HIS TEETH—HIS PALETTE 





Juvenile Critie (as artist squeezes co'or from 
tube)—Oh, look, auntie! Now he’s going to c'ean 


his teeth. —London Opinion. 








Whether they come 
from bruises or over- 
work, sore muscles 
will quickly yield to 
the soothing effect of 
Absorbine, Jr. 

Rub briskly into the 


muscles a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr., and the in- 


flammation which caused 

the pain will quickly disap- 

pear—and with it the pain. 

Keep a bottle on hand and 
be prepared for emer- 
gencies. 


$1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists’ 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10c. in stamps 


OUNG, Inc. 
359 Teanle st Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine J’ 
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PISO'S 


SAFE AND SANE 
For Coughs & Colds 


This syrup 1s different from all others 
Pleasant gives k.telief Contains 
Ww Opiates— for young and old 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
ESTES 
Clevelatid , 


7* Year 


TWO-STROKE, SINGLE- 
CYLINDER MOTOR 


Smooth as atwin. Light- 
weight motorcycle. As 

safe as abicycle. Simple, 
very economical and de- 
pendable. 


Write for 
Catalog “ Y” 
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for Decorating Waists and Gowns 
Beaded Bags Pearl Beads Jet Beads 
Bead Looms Sut Metal Beads for Loom Woven Chains 


16 Page oo Book for Loom Woven ggg 17e. 
Apache Bead Book 40 Pages 2 
ending | Necdles with long oval eyes a Each 
Send stamp for descriptive circular and samples 
Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


* Army Auction Bargains 
Cal 30 ’06 cs., $3.50 per C| Armyhrsack 15a 
Bk. on Ger. Mauser 1 1.00/A. gunclings .30" 
, White uniform . . 2. oer peack 75" 
» Cal. 32 altered rifle 7.77/0. D. poncho 1.00 
DS. tS inch mailed tor ONE DOLLARS” 
“4 15 acres army is. Ilustrated cyclo- 
. pedia reference catalog--400 --issue 1920 
mailed 50c. Est. 1865. New Circular, 10c. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 






































F. O. Ballard, The “Pencil Man,” 10 Sprace Street, N. Y. City 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK ce 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 


pecription price is $2.60 a year z in advance, 


including postage prepaid to any address in the 

nited States or Canada, and $3.60 to foreign 

. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and willbe discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of The subscriber. 


Remittances 4 = be pg by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, pares Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by m: 


Always give the name of the meet “Office to which 

our paper is yo In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Manuscripts oteeed, | Seq publication a ry in novery 
case, be addr 
dress delays coanasealien of them. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


EYESTRAIN 


ANY persons are suffering from eyestrain 
either through ignorance or through 
obstinacy. The misery that some apparently 
slight defect of vision, if uncorrected by 
glasses, may cause is hard for anyone to real- 
ize who has not himself experienced it. It may 
cause not only headache and pains in the eyes 
but also reflex neuralgia often in the distant 
parts of the body. It may cause giddiness and 
other nervous disturbances of the most varied 
character. It often induces dyspepsia; it leads 
to constipation; it has produced symptoms so 
closely resembling those of appendicitis as to 
lead the surgeon to operate. St. Vitus’s dance 
and even convulsions simulating the convul- 
sions of epilepsy have been entirely relieved 
by the fitting of proper glasses. 

Sometimes a sufferer is able to recognize his 
own condition. He has what is called weak 
sight; after reading or doing any other work 
that requires to be looked at closely and con- 
tinuously, he finds that his eyes begin to 
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| water, and that objects become blurred and 


finally fade away. Although such a person 
may discover that by closing his eyes for a 
few moments, by massaging them gently or 
by bathing them with cold water he can re- 
store his normal vision for a while, he finds 
that if he persists in using his eyes the symp- 
toms always return. Such a person is com- 


paratively fortunate, for he does not keep - 


on straining his eyes but goes of his own 
accord to have his eyes fitted with glasses. 

It is the person whose eyes have only a 
slight defect that is most in danger, for he 
does not know that his eyes are wrong and 
unless the doctor or a wise friend warns him 
he will never think of referring his sufferings 
to them and may go for years unrelieved. 

People sometimes object to using glasses 
on the ground that if they once start wear- 
ing them they will be unable to dispense with 
them; that objection also applies to the man 
who has lost a leg, and who gets a crutch. If 
glasses are needed they should not be dis- 
pensed with! Properly fitted glasses may save 
years of misery, and may also prevent cata- 
ract, which is the not infrequent result of a 
long period of unrelieved eyestrain. 
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THE CALL 


OYS are not always so dull as they look. 
In a small town in England there was a 
grocer’s boy whom his employer regarded as 
a “silly young fool.” Yet, although the lad 
frequently made mistakes, he was not a fool 
—a fact that Mr. H. M. Tomlinson in his 
book Old Junk makes clear in the following 
anecdote. 

One gray Sunday, he says, I found the boy 
a little way from the village, seated on a 
fence, reading. He closed his book when he 
saw me, but not before I had noticed that 
the volume was open at a page that showed 
a highly technical diagram of machinery. I 
took the book—it was a manual of engineer- 
ing—and asked questions with some humility. 
The boy explained some of the diagrams in 
which he was interested. 

We talked of them and of the village, for I 
wished to know how this grocer’s boy, who 
went about with a mouth open a little fatu- 
ously, and who had an insignificant face, 
wore goggles and pushed a hand truck, had 
discovered that there were hills to which 
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he could lift his eyes after his humiliating 
interviews with his employer concerning the 
wrong delivery of cheese and bacon. 

We walked back to the village, and the boy 
said good night. Near midnight I went out 
into the open and walked as far as the cot- 
tage where I had left the boy. To my surprise 
there he was again. He came forward. At 
first he appeared to be agitated; but as he 
talked I saw that he was exalted. He was no 
grocer’s boy’ then. Finding that I did not 
understand him, the lad half dragged me 
toward his home. 

We went round to the back of the cottage 
to a little shed, where on a bench a candle 
was burning. Beside the candle was a struc- 
ture meaningless to me. It seemed fragmen- 
tary and idle. There were old jam pots, brass 
door knobs, squares of India rubber, an elec- 
tric bell, glass rods, cotton reels and thin 
wires that ran up to the roof out of sight. 

“Listen!” said the boy imperatively, hold- 
ing up a finger. I remained intent and suspi- 
cious, wondering. Nothing happened. I was 
turning to ask the lad why I should listen, 
for the shed was very still, when I saw the 
hammer of the bell lift itself as if alive. Some 
erratic and faint tinkling began. 

“That’s my wireless,” said the boy, and his 
eyes were extraordinarily bright. “I’ve just 
finished it. Who is calling us?” 
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VOLTAIRE’S GET-RICH-QUICK 
SCHEME 


HE famous French satirical writer, Vol- 

taire, was worth five hundred thousand 
dollars at the age of forty. But he did not 
earn his money from books. He made most 
of it, says the Mentor, by lending money to 
needy noblemen. 

He would lend an heir to an estate a large 
sum on condition that the heir should pay 
him ten per cent interest on the amount as 
long as both of them lived. The heir would be 
neither required nor allowed to pay off the 
principal; and the agreement ended only 
when Voltaire died. Voltaire picked only 
younger men and because of his tubercular 
appearance had no difficulty in getting clients. 
It is said that when a prospective borrower 
hesitated the satirist could cough in a way 
that always closed the deal. The scheme was 
very successful—for Voltaire. 
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PERHAPS HE WAS COUNTING 
THE BONES 


WO old salts, says Everybody’s, who had 

spent most of their lives on fishing smacks, 
were arguing about mathematics. Finally, the 
captain of the ship proposed a problem. “If 
you sold one hundred and twenty-six pounds 
of codfish at six cents a pound,” he said, “how 
much would you make ?” 

Both men worked a while with pencils and 
paper, but neither seemed to get very far. At 
last old Bill turned to the captain. “Is it cod- 
fish they caught?” he demanded. 

“Yep,” replied the captain. 

“Hang it all!” exclaimed Bill in disgust. 
“No wonder I couldn’t get an answer. I’ve 
been figuring on shad all the time.” 
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“Tt Feels Better Already!” 


Sloan’s gets right down to the 
aching spot, ae age Png 
strain, sore muscl , and 
brings tingling 
lief quickly. head without 
rubbing, it penetrates, 
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At all druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40 
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The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 

of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 25 Years 

STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Special Models for U. S. Army Service 
in National Parks and elsewhere. 
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to American Boys and Girls 
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“Black Hawk” (at right) has 
Waterproof chrome leather 
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Illustrated Broadside, 
“ Sportmox for All the 
Family,’ on request. 
Write Dept. Y41, 
THE SPORTMOX CO. 
364 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sold by all Grocers 
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Boys and Girls, if you bahar) 
to be strong — eat wisely | 


Choose food that is nourishing and 
strengthening,as well as pleasing 
taste. For instance, Grape-Nuts. 


This ready-cooked wheat and malted 
barley food, eaten with 


supplies the body with just the elements it 
needs for strength. 


“There's a Reason’ for 
Grape-Nuts 
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od milk or cream, 
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TURDY blades, hand. 
forged from superb 
steel, tempered deep to 
stay razor-sharp. Shape- 
ly big cocobolo handle 










gives firm grip, Bolster Dozens 
and linings are steel, for of styles 
utmost service. Rust- to suit 
proof 15-in, chain guards every 
against mislaying knife, ’ 

It’s a regular HE-knife boy’s 
for a real boy—and it liking 





isn’t expensive, either! 
Wherever they sell cut- 
lery, ask tosee thisknife, 
“The recollection of 
QUALITY remains 
long after the 
PRICE is for- 
gotten.” 
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‘Tell Mother About This 


Bows AND GIRLS and grown-ups don’t need 
to take medicines to keep well and grow big 
and strong. 

Dr. McCollum and Nina Simmonds, of Johns 
aagtinn University, who know more about foods 
and the effect they have on the body than almost 
any other persons in the country, have written a 
great book on this subject. Tell mother to buy it. 

* It will help you to keep fit 

By showing you the right selection and combina- 
tion of the common foods, it will keep you and 
baby and the whole family well, and save, in doctor 
bills, many times over what the book costs. 


If your leading book dealer cannot 
supply you with this book, we will send 
it on approval, on your mother’s or 
father’s request. Readit. If you like 
it, pay us $3.65. If you don’t, send 
it back—it will cost you nothing 


FREDERICK C. MATHEWS COMPANY 
P. O. Box 834 D Detroit, Mich. 




































curisTMas’ 20 & Dancing Doll 
yee et (Phenaaraoh . 
machine or records. pg pe ong 


cial disc, 25c. extra. 


SHIMANDY— 
The New Jazz 


Dancer - 
. « 


om $2.00 
Boxing Darkies—$1.75 
TY 




















Combination of Rastus ge 
and Boxers, $2.00 


If your dealer does 
nothavethem wewill 
ship direct to you. 
Dept. Y, National Co. 
Cambridge 39, Boston, Mass. ~~ 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
address Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
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THE NOVEMBER STARS 


HE Pointers are now directly below the 

polestar, and the star marked -@ (Beta 

Cassiopeiz, or Caph) is now directly 
above the polestar; the colure, which is one 
of two great intersecting circles with which 
astronomers divide the heavens, and which 
goes from the polestar 30° to #, then another 
30° to Alpheratz, and then along the side of 
the Great Square another 30° to the un- 
marked vernal equinox, passes directly over- 
head at half past eight o’clock on November 
15. The position of the colure marks what 
the astronomers call sidereal time, the time 
kept by the big clock in an observatory. By 
such a clock it would now be twenty-four 
o'clock; an hour later, one o’clock, and so on 
for the next twenty-four hours. There is no 
antemeridian (A.M.) or postmeridian (P.M.) 
in sidereal time. It is only during the after- 
noon of the first day of spring that sidereal 
time corresponds with ordinary time. The 
sun moves from the vernal equinox toward 
Aldebaran,—night by night the moon is now 
showing the route of the sun,—and the side- 
real time lags behind the sun time nearly four 
minutes a day. 

Andromeda is just east of a point directly 
overhead; her feet lie to the north and her 
head is at the corner of the Great Square. 
The Great Nebula of Andromeda is nearly 
overhead. The Ram is just below, to the east; 
Hamal, its chief star, is at H. The ecliptic 
funs below the Ram, about halfway down to 
the Sea Monster, whose horned head appears 
below. The square at M marks the position 
of Mira, which is visible to the naked eye 
only about two months in the year. Mira is 
now at its minimum brightness and will re- 
main dim until March, 1922, but, though it 
brightens, it will then be so low in the west 
that the glare of the sunset will keep it in- 
visible for another year. 

In the east, the great Orion, the most 
splendid constellation of the winter sky, is 
rising. The Three Kings form the stars in his 
belt; his foot is Rigel, R, at the south; his 
shoulder is Betelgeuse, B, at the north. Rigel 
is white and has the spectrum of a recently 
formed star, but Betelgeuse is reddish, is 
slightly variable and has the characteristics 
of a cooling sun. In the giant’s scabbard is 
Saiph, the star below Rigel; in his neck are 
the three tiny stars above Betelgeuse, which 
as we have just said marks one shoulder; 
and in his other shoulder is Bellatrix, a red- 
dish star. It is an exceedingly rich bit of sky, 
thronged with stars, clusters and nebule. 

Just above Orion is the Bull. In the small 
V that forms his face the red star, A, Aldeb- 
aran, is his eye. The star next to Aldebaran 
is a doublet that can be recognized as such 
with the naked eye, and that is much easier 
to make out than the doublet near Vega, now 
sunk low in the northwest. 

Above the Bull’s face, with its crowd of 
lesser stars called the Hyades, is that less 
splendid but more famous group, the Ple- 
iades. They are the fabled daughters of Atlas. 
The brightest of them is called Alcyone (four 
syllables). The nineteenth century astrono- 
mer Midler, from measurements of the ap- 
parent changes of position among the stars, 
came to the conclusion that all the universe 
is in motion round a common centre of 
gravity, and that the centre is marked by 
the star Alcyone. Without doubt it is a far 
greater sun than our own. 

The position of the moon on November 15 
is shown at M. It is moving so as to miss 


Aldebaran by about a degree. Our English 
cousins will see the two when they are closest, 
at six o’clock in the evening of November 16, 
but by the time they rise for our country the 
moon will have begun to leave Aldebaran 
behind. 

To the left of the Bull is Auriga (the Char- 
ioteer). Capella, its chief star, at C, can ke 
seen every night in the year, though it is 
necessary to sit up late for it during the 
summer months. The three kids at her right 
are a pretty spectacle. The star below her is 
Menkalinan. Nath is the star in which the 
tip of the Bull’s horn meets the pentagon 
of Auriga. The pentagon, unlike the Great 
Square (now just overhead), is remarkable 
for the number of stars within its boundaries. 
It is particularly rich in star clusters, although 
they do not reveal themselves to the naked 


eye. 

Below Capella in the northeast Castor and 
Pollux have just risen, Castor above and 
Pollux below. They are the heads of the 
Twins (Gemini), two brothers who sit with 
their feet toward Orion and the Bull. It was 
in that constellation that in 1781 Sir William 
Herschel discovered the planet Uranus. Kep- 
ler with a curious kind of reasoning, not 
recognized as unscientific in his day,—which 
was late in the sixteenth century,—had de- 
clared that there could be but six planets 
because the spheres that carried the orbits of 
the six then known were just of a size to 
accommodate between them the five regular 
geometrical solids! Since there were but five 
regular solids, the octahedron, the icosahe- 
dron, the dodecahedron, the tetrahedron and 
the cube, there could of course be but six 
planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which, with the Sun, 


- made the mystical number, seven, so appro- 


priate to a group of celestial bodies. The dis- 
covery of Uranus doubled the diameter of 
the known solar system and led the way 
to the discovery of a still remoter planet, 
Neptune, sixty-five years later. 

The Milky Way is now splendidly beauti- 


ful, streaming northward past Orion, through |. 


Auriga, Cassiopeia and the Cross. It covers 
approximately only a tenth of the sky, but 
it contains nine tenths of the stars. 

The four visible planets are still morning 
stars, and worth getting up early to see, but 
their order is changed. The one highest in the 
sky some distance below Regulus is Saturn. 
Near him is Mars and then in the order of 
their height in the sky follow Jupiter, the 
star Spica and Venus. 

Betelgeuse is interesting as being the first 
star the diameter of which has been meas- 
ured. The planets are seen through a tele- 
scope to have round disks like the moon, but 
no one has magnified the stars enough to 
show them in like manner. Yet last winter 
Professor Michelson of the University of 
Chicago was able to prove that the disk of 
Betelgeuse has a diameter of approximately 
one twenty-second of a second. Seen at a dis- 
tance of from three to four miles, that is the 
size of a pinhead. It follows that Betelgeuse 
must have a diameter three times as great as 
the distance from our earth to the sun. 

The measurement was made with the largest 
reflecting telescope in the world, which has 
an aperture of a little more than one hun- 
dred inches. A set of mirrors was attached 
in such a way that for the purpose of the 
measurement the effect of a twenty-foot 
aperture was obtained. 
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When the World’s Best 


| Marksmen Met in Competition 


T the Olympic Games held in Antwerp, 
Belgium, eighteen nations sent teams of 
picked marksmen—the keenest, most accurate 
rifle shots in the whole world. They met in 
open competition on July 29 to August 2, and 
the American Rifle Team demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that Americans can out- 
shoot the world. They won seven out 
of eight team matches, and numerous 
individual matches, including the Free 
Rifle Individual Championship. 






























One of the members of this famous 

team recently wrote us: 
**T first started to shoot with a 
cross-bow. Of course, an air rifle 
would have been better for me, 
but I did not have one. I think 
you can have a justified pride in 
the fact that the product of your 
factory has gladdened many boys’ 
lives and by creating an interest 
in rifle work has no doubt saved 
many lives also.”” 

Millions of American boys have had their first train- 

ing in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. For 

over 30 years it has been the favorite rifle for Ameri- 

can,boys. It looks like a real hunting rifle, shoots 


as straight, but is much safer and cheaper, as it 
shoots with compressed air instead of powder. 


THE DAISY PUMP GUN, a 50-shot repeater, same 
* pump action as in modern hunting rife . . $5.00 
THE MILITARY DAISY, 50-shot repeater, with strap 
and removable bayonet $5.00 
OTHER MODELS, $1.00 to $4.00 

Ask your dealer to show them to you. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 








AIR RIFLES 























With a of meat 
, and game, 
pa Fm fish, serve 
a liberal amount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING 
flavored he + Bell’s 


SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 
and 









the pleasure and 
decrease the cost. 
Hotel chefs 


ree- 
ommend it. If 
a cet yon 
send 10e for sam 
ple package. 

Ask Grocers For 
Bell’s 
Seasoning 
Wm. G. Bell Co. 
189 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure,” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE,3339 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N.111.8t., Indianapolis 
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Let your Kodak 
keep the C: Soienines Story 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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